SKEPTIC: D. E. Douty celebrates a quarter century as esting 
Company next year. Because laboratory tests influen s. of 
millions of dollars’ worth of goods, manufacturers and distti Gr a cerned 


with keeping tests out of the racketeering class. Consumers are becoming increasingly 
shy after being “‘hit,’’ also. See page 142 for Expert Douty's test-imony. 


SHIMMERING SWIMMER: This eye- 
filling bathing suit is a combination ot 
Lastex and metallized Cellophane in 
rippling silver finish. Other colors avail- 
able. B. V. D. Company is the maker. 


PIONEER PRESIDENT: Tillman Cahn moves 
into the chief executive post of Pioneer Sus- 
pender as Leo H. Heimerdinger (president 
siiice 1914) retires to chairmanship of the 
board. Mr. Cahn joined the Philadelphia 
firm, now largest in its line, 21 years ago. 


TOLEDO 


NEW WEIGH: Revolutionists H. D. Bennett (left), president of Toledo Scale Company, and James 
L. Rodgers, president of Toledo Synthetic Products Company, abetted by G-E, Bausch & Lomb, and 
Aluminum Company, set scale industry agog by making Toledo counter scale half as big and twice as 
figure-accurate to protect users’ profits. Van Doren & Rideout design, housing of Plaskon, and 
special alloy frame, cut total weight from 154 to 55 Ibs. See page 181. 


No one listened to the Earliest Writer 
on Democracy until he feigned madness 


In the 6th Century, B. C., Solon saved 


Athens from bankruptcy by preaching the first currency reforms. 


| WO THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED 


years ago it was a punishable offense to complain 
about the depression in Attica... to name the foreign 
powers which were taking over the Athenian colonies 

. or to mention debts and diminishing employment. 

Only Solon, the poet, was brave enough to defy 
this law. And even he sought to escape its penalty by 
feigning madness as he stood in public places crying 
for action against his country’s enemies . . . preaching 
revision of interest rates... and, above all, pleading 
for a new form of representative government based 
on popular elections. 

But as there was no printing, no publishing, no 
avenue through which he could reach masses of people 
with his message, Solon never saw his governmental 
reforms put into practice. Not until he had been dead 
150 years did enough Athenian citizens become ac- 
quainted with his ideas to adopt them as a constitution. 

Truly, modern science can count no greater vic- 
tories than those inventions in printing which have 
made it possible for new discoveries, new ideas to 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue - 


LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 


become available to all people in hours instead of 
centuries. The latest contribution Science has made 
to this important art has been Kleerfect, The Perfect 
Printing Paper. 

Kleerfect is the most modern of printing papers 
because its strength has been developed to capitalize 
on the maximum speed of modern presses. Because its 
opacity has been devised to eliminate “show-through” 
of the heavy solids incident to modern typography. 
Because in it two sidedness of surface and color have 
been banished, for all practical purposes, and printing 
of equally high quality on both sides made practical. 
Because its neutral color frees printed matter from 
glare— makes messages more readable —and brings 
the greatest effectiveness to the reproduction of illus- 
trations in one to four colors. 

If you are an advertiser or publisher you will be 
vitally interested in the economies Kleerfect brings 
to better work. For full information on them and for 
samples of printing on Kleerfect, please write our 
advertising office in Chicago. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street 
THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


MANUFACTURED UNDER U.S Fal MO. 1918088 
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THE ADDITION OF. A. 


TO THE: BOSTON 


Shinar 


+ 
Pare 


On SEPTEMBER 8th, for the first time, full roto- 
gravure becomes available in New England's 


great primary market of “Globe” readers. 


On that day, over 300,000 rotogravure sections 
of “The Boston Sunday Globe” will enter New Eng- 


land homes— 225,000 within Boston’s 30-mile area. 


The section of dramatic pictures completes the 
format of New England’s most popular family 
newspaper. It is the eighth section of a great home 
newspaper that already contains seven full sections 
devoted to: News; Editorial: Household; Sports; 


Comics; Magazine; and Classified contents. 


At the lowest available rate for rotogravure, 


advertisements may be printed in sepia or color. 


In the Boston trading area, as a whole, the 
Sunday “Globe” 


newspapers in 81 out of 149 cities and towns. It 


leads all other Boston Sunday 


leads the other Boston Sunday newspaper with a 
rotogravure section in 131 of these 149 cities and 
towns, and has 118.3% more circulation in this 


trading area. 


HERE IS AN EXCITING OPPORTUNITY FORA 
FRESH ADVERTISING APPROACH TO THE 
BOSTON MARKET 


Che Boston Sunday blobe 


1935 


AUGUST 15, 
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-The Human Side - 


1929.| 1930 {1931 {1932 [1933 |1934 }1935 


Talky-Tyre 


More than 150 salesmen for the William Wrigley, Jr., Company, 
traveling all parts of the United States, are now carrying animated 
signs on the tail end of their cars. The idea is based on a cut-out 
metal tire cover. 


Three messages appear, driven by a small motor, at five-second 
intervals. The trade name for the invention is ‘“Talky-Tyres’” and 
they are manufactured and licensed to users by the Talky-Tyres 
Company, 400 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Under the agreement used the maker maintains upkeep and the 
advertiser is permitted a complete change of the three messages 
flashed once each month. The Wrigley organization, after a 60-day 
test on several cars, became the first user of this novel form of 
advertising. 


The Taxi Talky-Tyre Company, newly organized, is busy now 
contracting for the rights on the rear ends of taxicab fleets through- 
out the United States. More than 2,500 taxis are under contract 
and it is expected to have 22,000 of the 89,000 taxicabs operating 
in the United States signed up this year. 


A large organization specializing in caf card advertising is 
negotiating for the device, somewhat redesigned, with a view of 
placing it on the rear end of street cars. The Talky-Tyre Company 
is a subsidiary of the Henkel Corporation. A. A. Henkel, inventor, 
was one of the organizers of Henkel & Best, specialists in lamps 
and illumination. 


Wrigley salesmen report that wherever they go there is much 
interest in this new and novel method of flashing an advertising 
message. One salesman wrote in: 


“Crowds often gather to watch the sign work. I notice, too, that 
in trafic every car following me trails me until the driver is 
satisfied he’s seen the entire message.” 


“We plan to lease the device to only one company in a field,” 
said Mr. Henkel to SM. “Only one oil company will be sold rights, 
only one food company, etc. Wrigley has 
sole rights for advertising chewing gum.” 


One of the sales arguments for Talky- 
Tyres is that the message is “down in the 
traffic stream.” To see most outdoor signs 
the observer must look upward. ‘Thus a 
new “spot” for outdoor advertising has 
been developed, made attractive by ani- 
mation. The device is wired for night 
illumination. 


A new advertising medium? It’s not so 
easy to create one nowadays, for almost 
every possible spot has been preempted. 
The rear of spare auto tires has, however, 
been put to the sweet uses of publicity 


by Talky-Tyres. 


first, tenth and twentieth; copyrighted and published by Sales Management, Inc., 


Blossoms and Gasoline 


What's the connection between daisies and dividends? C 


psi 
and customers? Giant, golden poppies and gasoline? Th Rich. 
field Oil Company of California knows there’s a very real link. 
Pacific Coast wild flowers are one of the magnificent sights of 
that land of natural phenomena. By suggesting motor trips to 
fields in bloom, Richfield is making gas buyers out of botanists, 

Every year Richfield issues two wild flower booklets, one for 
distribution in Southern California, the other for Northern Calj- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington. Illustrated in full colors, the 
booklets describe many of the hundreds of varieties of wild flowers 


to be seen on specified tours. On the trip through Ant Ope 
Valley, for example, the booklets illustrate and talk about the 
“thousands of acres of poppies, growing in clusters, long-stemmed 
with blossoms often three inches across. Particularly abundant 
are the bush flowers, lilac, slippery elm, yucca, and the popular 
field flowers, thistle sage, monkey flower, coreopsis and lupine.” 


Descriptions of such profusion of varieties and tremendous 
quantities whet the appetite of flower lovers. “Before you start 
for the wild flowers,” says a not-too-blatant note, “fill up with 
Richfield Hi-Octane gasoline. It will help you to enjoy a pleasant, 
care-free trip.” 


The company printed 200,000 wild flower booklets for the 
Northern Division, and 250,000 for the Southern this year. Be- 
cause of an unusually bountiful rainfall, and consequent luxuriance 
of flowers, that quantity was soon exhausted. 


Station attendants give the booklets away, and in its radio and 
other advertising Richfield plays them up. Written requests for 
them have come from all over North America, and even from 
Australia, Africa and Europe. “The booklets have become closely 
identified in the public mind with Richfield products,” says G. J. 
Donahue, manager of advertising. Subtly they inject a hypodermic 
needle of desire to “go places—with Richfield.” 


Vittles Via Telegraph 


Mr. John Public, who long ago learned to say it with flowers, 
may now say it with beans, spinach or a loaf of bread. A nation- 
wide organization has been launched in Chicago, named Telefood, 
Inc., which has as its object the speeding-up and simplifying of 
gift food deliveries. 


The prospect list consists of approximately 6,000 food dealers. 
These are the operators of de luxe stores and shops, the kind that 
have name and reputation. Members will take orders for gift baskets 
to be delivered by other members in distant points. Orders will be 
dispatched by telegraph. 


The idea, admittedly, has been borrowed from the florists who 
have operated for a number of years, very successfully. The 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association, headquarters in Detroit, 
now has a membership of about 6,000 in the United States and 
Canada and various sailing ports in Europe. 
Because of limitations in membership, a 
second organization dealing with florists, 
the Telegraph Delivery Service, of Los An- 
geles, a corporation, was started about a 
year ago. This now has a membership of 
about 3,000. 


Telefood, Inc., being organized by J. R 
Dougan and A. B. H. Bolle, publishers’ 
representatives, 400 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, plans to swing into action 
on Sept. 1. Approximately 200 stores 
have already signed up and keen interest 
is reported. 


The membership fee is $25 a year and 
this includes executive overhead, bonding 
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and subscription to Telefood Magazine, which will go to the 
entire membership monthly. The orgamizers are confident that 
they will have a membership of several thousand within 
few months. The magazine will carry a full list of members, 


corrected monthly. Its reading pages will be devoted to the 
interests of members. 


Each member store will be entitled to carry a decalcomania 
transfer depicting a snappy delivery boy, red coat, French blue 
trousers, and boots, on its window. The boy is shown speeding 
to a gift-recipient with a gift basket on his arm. Delivery 
anywhere in the United States or Canada is promised in 24 hours, 


Fancy food shops, carefully selected, are in the first line of 
prospects. Members have already been selected from 32 states 
and the District of Columbia. Members signed up operate in 
11 cities in California, 11 in Massachusetts and from points as 
distantly separated as Washington and Georgia. 


“That Evenin’ Sun Go Down” 


Old-timers in the tropics decline drinks until after sunset, hence 
they are called ‘‘sundowners.” In South Carolina, however, the 
man who waits until after dark for his toddy passes a dry night: 
for, under that state’s liquor laws, strong waters dispensaries are 
open only from sunrise until sunset. 


Lest liquor dealers remain in the dark as to the exact time to 
take down the shutters in the morning and put them up at night, 
Oldetyme Distillers, Inc., has consulted the astronomers and 
clock-watchers. With their advice and cooperation, Oldetyme has 
prepared a chart that shows the hours of sunrise and sunset, day 
by day, from August 1 to December 31. (See photo, page 141.) 


Glancing at this chart, a South Carolina liquor retailer learns 
that he can open up for business at 5:42 on August 15, for ex- 
ample, and must lock the doors at 7:06. By December 31 his 
hours of trade, regulated by the sun, begin at 7:23 in the morn- 
ing and end at 5:24 that afternoon. The chart is arranged to 
take care of the variations in time in different parts of the state. 


Underneath the chart, which Oldetyme is presenting to every 
liquor store in the Palmetto State, hangs a bulletin board with 
two clock faces and movable hands. One clock shows “today’s 
closing time’; the other “tomorrow's opening time.’’ For the 
guidance of the public, a secondary legend states, “Three Feathers 
Everytime.” It is needless to add that “Three Feathers” is one 
of Oldetyme’s whiskey brands. 


Trailing Down the Sales 


Perhaps that’s not a correct title, for the trailer which the H. T. 
Poindexter & Sons Merchandise Company attached to a salesman’s 
car doubled the volume of the order-taker. 


On its first trip from the Kansas City home office, B. R. Welsh, 
general manager, was at the wheel of the trailer-showroom. He 
designed the traveling sample room and he was anxious to give 
it the first trial. Resembling the Pullman trailers which tourists 
use extensively, this one is longer and higher, and well lighted by 
dome lights. | Veneer wood and airplane cloth cut the weight. 


Inside are drawers and shelves for a line of dry goods samples. 
At one end a full-size bed makes a comfortable couch for the 
customer. A table pulls out for the display of merchandise. 


Whereas the car used by the salesman made 19 miles to 4 
gallon of gas, with the trailer 15 miles are made. That's not 4 
prohibitive running expense; and the trailer’s first cost was less 
than $1,000. It was pictured in SM, August 1. 


Mr. Welsh says its advantages include saving time for salesman 
and customer, for the former does not haul out sample cases at 
each stop; and the latter can look over the line without outside 
distractions. Further, the buyer doesn’t have to come to Kansas 
City to make his selection. Everything is brought right to him. 


With Designer Welsh at the helm, the maiden voyage resulted 
in four times the peak sales of the territory covered. Now with the 
regular salesman volume is double what had formerly been tops. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The sharp up- 
ward trend of 
Operations in 
the majority of 
industries is 
resulting in a 
general im- 
provement of factory payrolls. This added to an increase 
of farm marketings—at profitable prices—leads to the ex- 
pectation of a material improvement in purchasing power 
during the next few months. 


Purchasing Power 
Points Upwards 


@ @ @ Seasonally there is a decline in business from 
May through July, but this year there was an improvement. 
As of the current week the level is at the high point of 
the year (seasonally adjusted). Certainly there is every 
treason why confidence should be felt in real improve- 
ment this Fall since at a time when business normally 
stands at the year's low it now stands at the year’s high. 


@ @ @ The improvement should be of much greater 
than seasonal proportions. The worst that we can expect 
from Congress is already out, or has been anticipated and 
discounted, and the country seems set to go. 


@ @ @ Certainly the figures for the first half of the 
year lead to encouragement, and this is especially true of 
the durable goods lines, as shown by these figures: 


—First Half-Year———-_ Per Cent 
1935 1934 Increase 
Passenger car production......... 1,872,431 1,402,201 +33.5 


Truck and taxi 


ee ee 389,713 312,062 +24.9 
Total auto EE TA hae 2,262,144 1,714,263 + 32.0 
Lumber orders (000 bd. ft.)...... 4,306,875 3,665,683 -+17.5 
EN ems aia .o  Shatae 4 +47.0 
Pe NE RON ic icewe ce. oad Sediare once.) kee +75.0 
Residential building contracts..... $208,173,600 $131,747,900 +58.0 
Mechanical refrigerator sales*..... 760,988 650,447 +17.0 
Oil burners, new orders*......... 34,551 26,672 +29.5 
Mechanical stokers, residential*.. . 6,060 3,492 +73.5 


Air condition’g equipt., new orders* $ 5,972,000 


* 5 months. 


$4,931,000 +36.0 


+ Estimated. 


® @ @ Corporation profits for the second quarter 
made an average gain of 14.3% over last year, according 


to a compilation made by the National City Bank of New 


York. Their analysis of the first 260 companies to pub- 
lish half-year reports shows a gain of 17.9% on the aver- 
age. By industries, in thousands of dollars, the records 
show: 


Net Profits Half-Year 


Per Cent 
Industry 1934 1935 


Change 


Autos—General Motors .... $69,587 $83,730 2 
> PURCO—G ccc escceccs 1,841 17,117 +829.7 
22 Auto accessories ........... 9,705 14,507 + 49.4 
I oe aw aig aa 9,057 7,223 — 20.3 
12 Building materials ......... 2,043 4,063 + 98.8 
_ ag SESS a ee 45,646 45,635 — 0.1 
a re 1,712 1,484 — 13.4 
9 Electrical equipment ....... 9,066 19,277 +112.6 
14 Food products—miscellaneous 31,897 29,524 — 7.5 
8 Household goods and supplies 2,698 3,303 + 22.4 
1 Iron and steel—U. S. Steel. D-1,640 D-2,936 st 
21 Iron and steel—Other...... 9,501 11,193 + 17.8 
a are 2,451 4,062 + 65.7 
11 Merchandising ............ 4,348 4,823 + 10.9 
8 Mining, non-ferrous ....... 8,596* 9,141* + 6.3 
5 Office equipment ........... 7,148 7,439 + 4.1 
St. rere 1,071 1,555 + 45.1 
a” eee 8,436 9,035 —~ 7.1 
5 nting and publishing..... 3,770 4,613 + 22.3 
8 tile products ee aeet se 2,166 2,590 + 19.5 
45 cellaneous manufacturing. 29,463 28,531 — 3.2 
3 Miscellaneous services ...... 6,904 7,148 + 3.5 
260 ee eee $265,466 $313,057 + 17.9 
D ficit. *—-Before certain charges. 
AucusT 15, 1935 


Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending August 15, 1935: 


@ @ e According to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, the farmers had a cash income from sales of farm 
products and from rental and benefit payments of $487,- 
000,000 in June this year against $451,000,000 in the same 
month a year ago. For the first six months of 1935 the 
figure was $2,975,000,000 as against $2,616,000,000 last 
year. The Government estimates the farmers’ gross income 
from 1934 crops at $7,300,000,000. This is exclusive of 
rental and benefit payments. 


@ @ @ Sales of General Motors Corporation in- 
creased 18.4% in the half-year period and net profits in- 
creased more than 20%. 


@ @ @ Steel production has increased for six consecu- 
tive weeks and _ the present level of 47% of capacity is a 
startling improvement over the 26% of capacity for the 
week ending August 4, 1934. 


@ @ e@ Building permits and awards—especially for 
residential construction—show striking gains. In the Dallas 
Federal Reserve District the increase over June last year 
was 79.3%; in the Richmond District, 82%; in the Cleve- 
land District, 300%. 


@ @ e@ Deposits of mutual savings banks in the 


country for the first half year climbed to a point approxi- 
mately equal to the peak figure reached on January 1, 1932, 
and the number of depositors reached the greatest total in 
the 119 years of mutual savings banking. 


The sharp upturn in the farming districts has so en- 
couraged Montgomery Ward that their new Fall and 
Winter catalogue is the largest book in number of 


pages since the issue of 1921. Six million copies of 
this 752-page catalogue are being delivered now— 
enough books to fill 360 freight cars. So huge is the 
current issue that the paper stock used would cover the 
entire area of the United States. In the neighborhood of 
a half million pounds of ink were used in producing the 
book. An innovation in mail order catalogues is the 
full page devoted to an interior decorating service— 
said to be the first service of this type ever offered by a 
mail order house. 
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90% of the commercial 
Watch Bank transactions of the country. 
show that the increase over 
City. As we go to press Dun & Bradstreet reports that 
centage gains above the national average were Detroit, 


Bank debits are a measure of 
: For the month of July, Fed- 
Debits eral Reserve Board reports 
the same month last year was 
20.4% for the country, or 19.7% excluding New York 
bank clearings of the 22 leading cities for the week ending 
August 7 were 36.9% above last year. Cities with per- 
33.1%; St. Louis, 30.2; Kansas City, 31.9; San Francisco, 
27.4: Seattle, 31.5; New York, 47. 


@ @ @ Production of electric power—another good 
index of industrial activity—is running consistently at a 
level about 10% ahead of last year, and about even with 
1929. This does not mean that the industrial level is 
back at boom year figures. There has been a great increase 
in the number of electrical appliances, such as refrigerators 
and ranges, sold during the depression period. 


@ @ @ Russia is again becoming a steady customer 
of this country. Orders placed by the Amtorg Trading 
Corporation in July totaled $6,000,000 as compared with 
$611,000 in July last year, and for the first seven months 
purchases aggregated $16,167,000 compared with $7,320,- 
000 in the same period last year. 


@ @ @ Automobile sales in July showed much less 
than the normal seasonal decline. Ford's deliveries of 
99,694 units were only 1,188 units less than the June 
total. General Motors sales were 167,790 units in July and 
181,188 in June. 


Retail trade in the normally 
slack month of July bounded 
strikingly upward over that 
month a year ago, and the in- 
crease has been more than main- 
tained through the early days 
of August. The New York 
City stores, for example, showed the biggest increase of 
any July over the corresponding month of the previous year 
since the post-war boom period of 1920. 


Farm Sales 
Zoom 


© @ @ Practically every chain store unit made a good 
July showing, with percentage increases over last year dis- 
tributed as follows: Walgreen, 6.6%; S. H. Kress, 10.3: 
People’s Drug, 17.9; Montgomery Ward, 27.7; J. C. Pen- 
ney, 13.9; Lerner Stores, 28.4. 


© @ e The heavy gains in retail trade throughout the 
country this year, and the active start of the Fall season in 
the major wholesale markets, are reflected in the number of 
buyers coming to the big cities. In New York, for ex- 
ample, the arrival of buyers set a six-year record for July. 
A survey by the New York Times shows a total of 4,181 
arrivals of out-of-town merchants during the month. 


© @ @ Retailers believe that the Work Relief Program 
of the Government will give a marked incentive to Fall 
trade, and the Times reports that buying budgets of leading 
stores have been increased from the expectancy of a 10% 
gain in sales for the Fall to an average of 15% or more. 


@ @ e@ The farm markets continue to show the most 
striking gains. Sears, Roebuck reports a 26.7% increase in 
sales for the first six months of the year and General R. E. 
Wood, president of the company, says pointedly; “The 
farmer is in the saddle. At the same time the expense of 
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the farmer has been reduced. His annual charges for inter. 
est and taxes have been cut $400,000,000 during the last 
four years; his implement costs are about the same, and 
other things he buys are lower than in 1934, though above 
1933. Generally speaking, the West, South and Pacific Coast 
have shown better results than the industrial East, reflec ting 
the improved situation of the farmer.” 4 


@ @ @ Speaking of farm implements—the only draw- 
back to sales in many states has been the inability of some 
companies to supply the demand. In California, for ex. 
ample, more than one company registered the largest sales 
in its history during the first half of the year, and pros- 
pects for Fall are just as bright. For the first five months 
of the year California farm income is up 33.8% over last 
year. Automobile sales during that period increased 79% 
in the state, and 53% in the nation. 


@ @ @ The Standard Statistics organization estimates 
the farm value of crops and livestock for the current year 
at $8,860,000,000, an increase of more than $1,000,000,000 
over the year 1934-1935. The organization estimates the 
value of the grain crops at 44% over last year; cotton up 
9% ; livestock values up 33.8%; dairy products and poul- 


try up 13%. 


@ @ @ The improvement in farm values in the last 
two years has enabled the average farmer to pay off a large 
part of his accumulated debts. Furthermore, the prices of 
the things which he has to buy have not moved up as fast 
as the prices of the products he sells. In the last 12 months 
alone the ratio of farm prices to non-farm prices has risen 
from 70 to 82. 


@ @ @ The increased purchasing power of the 
farmer, translated into increased sales in the farm areas, 
is good news to marketing executives, and a source of great 
encouragement to those who have insisted—the President, 
for example—that the discrepancy between farm and urban 
purchasing power was one of the underlying causes of the 
late lamentable depression. 


@ @ @ The volume of farm machine sales for the 
first seven months of the year is approximately 75% 
greater than for the same period last year, and many im- 
plement makers are kicking themselves because they did 
not foresee the demand and, as a consequence, have been 
unable to fill orders. 


@ @ @ The announcement last week of the $50,000,- 
000 expansion program for General Motors swells to about 
$100,000,000 recently announced plans for industrial im- 
provements. Among the other recent expansion programs 
announced are Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, $20,000,- 
000; Bethlehem Steel Corporation, $5,000,000; American 
Rolling Mill Company, $3,500,000 ; International Harvester 
Company, $1,750,000; Shell Petroleum Company, $500,- 
000; Union Bag & Paper Company, $4,000,000; Chrysler 
Corporation, $7,000,000. 


@ e@ e As we go to press the Federal Reserve Board 
makes its preliminary report on department store sales in 
July, showing an aggregate dollar volume for the month 
14% greater than a year ago. Just how much better this 
is than previous months is seen by the fact that the aggre- 
gate given for the first seven months was only 3%. July 
sales gains were shown by every Federal Reserve District, 
starting with Boston, 8% ; New York, 10; Philadelphia, 
10; Cleveland, 14; Richmond, 16; Atlanta, 18; Chicago, 
16; St. Louis, 17; Minneapolis, 16; Kansas City, 14; 
Dallas, 15—and ending with San Francisco, 18. 


Reprints of Significant Trends are available at five cents each, remittance with order. 
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Men in the 
Marketing News 


GF’s Three Musketeers: From left to right above, Curtis H. Gager, Charles G. 
Mortimer, Jr., and C. Lawton Campbell, newly appointed vice-presidents of 
General Foods Sales Company. Each will be responsible for the merchandising 
of a different group of GF’s long line of products. Together with V-Ps Carl 
Whiteman and J. K. Evans they will form a general merchandising committee to 
consider how to put Jell-O, Postum, Maxwell House and all the rest on more 

pantry shelves. (Photos by Ben Pinchot.) Wide World 
Chain Store Quizzer: Representative Wright 
Patman, of Texas, head of the “Super-Lobby” 
Congressional committee and sponsor of H.R. 
$442, would like to spike the heavy siege guns 
of the chain stores. They are, he maintains, 
rebates, brokerage fees, overly-juicy quantity 
discounts and advertising allowances, A firm, 
friend of the army veterans, above he is buy- 
ing a “Buddy poppy” from the daughter of a 

dead World War veteran. 


WHISKEY 


Clocking the Drinks: In South Carolina liquor dispensers are allowed to operate 

only from sunrise to sunset. Oldetyme Distillers, Inc., therefore helps keep tabs 

on Sol with this double clock and a time chart. See “That Evenin’ Sun Go 
Down,” page 136. 


Acme News pictures 
A Dromedary Goes to Washing- 
ton: Ernest G. Draper, v-p of the 
Hills Bros. Company, New York 
City, has been granted a year’s 


Redman, Detroit Swisher, Chicago leave of absence to serve as As- 
ram ‘. sistant Secretary of Commerce, an 
Moving Along: S. C. Mitchell (left), formerly ad manager of Leonard Refriger- honor just conferred on him by 
ator, becomes Kelvinator’s ad and sales promotion director. He succeeds Vance the President. A former presi- 
C. Woodcox, who goes to Montgomery Ward. In center is Charles Ben McLin, dent of the Date Industries Asso- 
new Southern district sales manager for the Hills Bros. He will handle Drome- ciation, well-known in the grocery 
dary items in seven states from D. C. to New Orleans. At right is Robert T. trade, Mr. Draper has been active 
Tate, who steps into the post of Western manager of the Bureau of Advertising, in workmen’s unemployment in- 
A.N.P.A., with offices in Chicago. surance, 
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When chemical methods for determining the 
composition of materials fail, micro-projection 
can blow up cross-sections of fibres for the 
Testing is helping many 


eye of the expert. 


who buy for retail or for re-manufacture, to 


get value for their money. 


Marketing and advertising are more and more feel- 
ing the influence of the work of commercial test- 
ing laboratories. And millions of dollars’ worth of 
purchasing are affected, annually, by the men who, 
behind laboratory doors, dig out the innermost 
secrets of value in hundreds of different types of 
manufactured products. What’s going on in testing, 
and how the so-called ““consumer movement” is af- 
fecting its development are outlined here by the head 
of the best-known testing laboratory in America. 


Based on an interview by A. R. Hahn with 


yD. EB. 


President, United States Testing Company, Inc., 
Hoboken, New Jersey 


DOUTY 


Commercial Product Testing: 


Ally of Quality Selling 


BIG hotel decided to re-carpet 

its entire building. The man- 

agement, after some figuring, 

decided that $40,000 would be 
the outside limit on the expenditure 
they could afford. 

So the purchasing agent asked sev- 
eral big rug manufacturers to submit 
samples of floor coverings which they 
could supply in the quantity need- 
ed, for that price. When assem- 
bled, these samples were packed up 
and bundled off to a room in a labora- 
tory in Hoboken, New Jersey, where 
they were put through a series of rigid 
tests to determine which, under con- 
ditions parallel to conditions of wear 
in actual use, would prove to be most 
serviceable. 

The manufacturer whose samples 
came out on top got the order. For 
an investment of less than $50 in an 
abrasion test, the buyer thus insured 
his getting full value for his expendi- 
ture. But did the other rug makers 
know why they lost that business ? 
Probably not. 

This is but one individual instance 
of the way buying and selling are to- 
day being influenced by scientific test- 
ing. No one knows the dollar volume 
of purchasing that hangs on the story 
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Next year D. E. Douty will celebrate 
his silver anniversary as head of the 
United States Testing Company, Inc. He 
came to U. S. from the National Bureau 
of Standards at Washington, which organ- 
ization he had joined practically at its 
inception in 1903. 

U. S. Testing Company, Inc., was origi- 
nally a service laboratory organized by 
a group in the silk industry which 
needed continuous tests by a_ neutral 
third party on shipments of raw. silk 
from Japan and other countries, to insure 
the product's quantity and quality. Al- 
though the company now serves much 
wider interests, the silk firms are still 
among its largest customers. A large pro- 
portion of raw silk used in this country 
is landed at Hoboken and samples of 
various lots are tested and graded by 
U. S. before they go into- manufacture. 


told by test tubes, microscopes, and 
the strange family of machines which 
testing engineers have designed to bare 
the secrets of just how much honest 
value there is in a given piece of mer- 
chandise. One authority—a man who, 
as head of a large chain, controlled the 
buying of hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of goods yearly—esti- 
mated that commercial laboratory tests 
must now influence in each twelve 


months at least $500,000,000 worth of 
purchases. 

But the influence-of-purchasing is 
only one angle of testing which is of 
direct interest to manufacturers and 
distributors. The big end of the test- 
ing business, up to this time, has been 
the strictly industrial side of testing— 
the improvement of products, the per- 
fection of processes, the grading of 
raw materials, etc.—activities which 
have gone on without the general pub- 
lic’s knowledge. Now the consumer is 
coming into the picture. Advertisers, 
conscious of the wave of skepticism 
which followed in the wake of the 
avalanche of shoddy merchandise 
thrown on the market during the De- 
pression, are seeking new selling 
points for their products—new con 
vincing methods of presentation which 
will overcome the distrust of con- 
sumers who were “bitten” many times 
too often. Grade-marking and labeling 
are constantly in the Washington news 
Women’s clubs and other organiza- 
tions are doing a great deal of talking 
about “protecting the consumer.” All 
of this suggests that product testing, 
for the consumer’s benefit, is likely to 
be standing on the threshold of an im- 
portant era of expansion. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


In the belief that manufacturers and 
distributors in almost every field would 


welcome some authentic information 
about testing activities, we asked D. E. 
Douty, president of the United States 
Testing Company, Inc., to cooperate 
in the preparation of this article for 
SALES MANAGEMENT | subscribers. 


United States Testing is perhaps the 
best known of all commercial testing 
institutions in this country; founded in 
1880, its integrity is unimpeachable 
and the standards it has created for 
many products are generally accepted 
everywhere in American business. 

Perhaps the most important point 
Mr. Douty brought out was a warning 
to all who are buyers of, or prospects 
for, testing service, of the dangers that 
lie in “test racketeering.” 

“There are now 
considerably more—than 1,500 ‘labor- 
atories’ soliciting testing business,” 
Mr. Douty said. “Many of these are 
not responsible concerns, and their 
‘endorsements’ are worth little or noth- 
ing at all. They lack proper facilities 


more probably 


The microscope ferrets out the secrets of 
a faulty zipper. These photographs 
clearly showed up cracks in the metal 
due to improper design of dies, with the 
result that a new and better product was 
subsequently developed. 


\ store buyer asks the microscope which 
is the better value of two Turkish towels. 
It gives him the answer: One has longer 
and more uniform loops of pile yarns. 
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Industries that get careless in their ethics are likely to run into more and more trouble 


as testing develops. 


Fur coats, one of the most difficult items of apparel to judge 


correctly as to value, are being analyzed. One big distributor’s entire line for the year 
will be selected on the basis of reports of independent testing engineers. 


for scientific testing and because their 
livelihood depends upon their keep- 
ing clients satisfied, they do not ad- 
here to the high standard of ethics 
which is absolutely necessary if prod- 
uct testing is to become a trusted tool 
of marketing. Manufacturers who help 
to support such enterprises will suc- 
ceed only in intensifying the attitude 
of mistrust toward manufactured goods 
which is already causing concern in so 
many quarters.” 

Let’s, for a moment, take a look at 
some of the things that are being done 
in product testing, as represented by 
the activities of the U. S. Testing 
Company, Inc. 

Most familiar among consumer tests, 
to the general public, is the so-called 
“checkup test’’ to guarantee adherence 
on the part of the manufacturer to a 
set standard of excellence. Reis under- 
wear is a good example. U. S. Test- 
ing set a standard for Reis garments 
in several price classes. Every month 
representatives of the laboratory buy, 
in the open market, a number of 
Reis garments which are tested for ad- 
herence to standard. So long as these 
samples show that the manufacturers 
are meeting or exceeding the specified 
values, Reis is entitled to use, on each 
garment sold, the U. S. Testing seal. 
Pequot sheets, Crown overalls, Son- 
gette lingerie, and Capitol fabrics are 
other products similarly tested and 
certified. 

Testing by an impartial, responsi- 
ble laboratory is helping manufacturers 
—even whole industries—in cutting 
down losses on adjustments. The wom- 
en’s underwear industry, when organ- 
ized under a code, was worried to 
death with returns from retailers who, 
anxious to please buyers, accepted 
many hundreds of garments and passed 
the buck back to the manufacturer. 


Naturally, many of these credits were 
utterly unjustified, the failure of the 
garment being due to some cause 
which was wholly the buyer's fault. 
These returns were running up as high 
as $1,000,000 a year. 

The underwear industry asked U. S. 
Testing to handle all returns on a 
month to month basis, to determine 
whether the manufacturer was at fault, 
and to select the cases in which the 
retailer—and the consumer—was hon- 
estly entitled to a new garment. Under 
this plan the industry, at a cost of 
about $600 a month, settled adjust- 
ments with a minimum of bickering 
and, in the first year, cut down total 
returns to approximately 25% of what 
they had been before the service 
started. 

On the day I visited the U. S. 
building three weeks ago, a rack in 
one of the laboratories held twenty or 
more sample coats—fur trimmed cloth 
coats and fur coats. A large distribu- 
tor had selected the line he wanted to 
push for winter sales and had asked 
for value tests. A_ staff .man had 
already spent a week in the fur market 
checking up on current market values 
in pelts and gathering other informa- 
tion necessary to a proper judging of 
fur values. The coats were being torn 
to pieces. The pelts were being care- 
fully examined. Linings were being 
tested. Finishing was being checked. 

There are few products on which a 
customer can be ‘‘gypped’’ as easily as 
a fur coat. Most consumers do not 
even know that the Government re- 
quires every pelt to be stamped on 
the back with the true name of the 
animal from which the fur is taken, 
and that linings are left open in most 
coats for the purpose of examination 
by the prospective purchaser. The use 
on the part of coat makers of such 
trade names as “Coney,” “Hudson 
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Testing is beginning to do important things in helping manufacturers meet the problem 


of excessive and unjustified returns. 


The underwear industry cuts its bill on adjust- 


ments 75% by systematic testing of all returned garments. See article for details. 


seal,” “Lapin,” etc, which to a 
marked degree conceal the true source 
of skins, adds further to the con- 
fusion. 

When an industry is pretty generally 
distrusted—as the fur coat manufac- 
turing industry is—-buyers thus fall 
back on testing to protect themselves 
from unscrupulous sellers. Other in- 
dustries in which the racketeering 
minority is tending to tear down the 
trust of purchasers may before long, 
therefore, find themselves faced with 
nore rigid competitive tests than ever 
before, with a larger and larger vol- 
ume of business affected by such 
analyses. 

Sometimes the pursuit of a testing 
program by a manufacturer results in 
a radically improved product, with the 
consequent development of important 
new selling points. 

The Sherwood Piece Dye Works of 
Paterson, New Jersey, had had tests 
made of certain fabrics it had dyed for 
the women’s underwear industry. 
These tests showed that the Sherwood 
colors, in common with other similar 
colors on the market at the time, had 
one serious drawback—they were not 
absolutely fast color in washing. U. S. 
put its chemists to work to see if they 
couldn’t conquer this obstacle. The 
result was that within a few months an 
absolutely fast color tea rose and a fast 
color pink were found. Within an- 
other month a fast color pale blue had 
been developed. Samples of Sherwood 
colors were regularly taken from rou- 
tine dye lots and thoroughly tested, 
and the laboratory’s “Certificate of 
Quality” became a new and important 
part of Sherwood's story to buyers. 

Every now and then a manufac- 
turer may find himself in a hot spot 
with a big buyer who, for some rea- 
son, is dissatisfied with the perform- 
ance of goods, and here, again, test- 
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ing may come to the rescue. A big 
hotel in the South had bought a siz- 
able supply of new linens. As usual, 
the date of purchase was stamped on 
each and a careful record kept of 
washings. Before the linens had been 
in use more than a few weeks, they 
began to break down. The hotel sus- 
pected it had received poor merchan- 
dise. 

The manufacturer, confident of the 
quality of his linens, asked U. S. to 
find out the source of the trouble. 
Tests quickly showed that the fault 
lay in the hotel’s own laundry—a new, 
overly strong type of washing powder 
was being used which, further ex- 
amination showed, was affecting not 
only the new linens, but all other 
linens being laundered with it. The 
manufacturer's reputation for quality 
was saved and the hotel was spared 
an exceptionally heavy loss on every- 
thing that was going through its laun- 
dry routine. 

In the matter of developing new 
selling points for a product, one of the 
most interesting problems handled re- 
cently was that of a zipper manufac- 
tured by Waldes Koh-I-Noor, Inc. 
Preliminary tests showed that some- 
thing was interfering with satisfactory 
stamina tests on ‘‘Kover-Zip.” The 
microscope was put to work. The re- 
sulting photographs (see illustration) 
told an interesting story, and located 
the source of the trouble. Defects in 
the metal, invisible to the naked eye, 
were causing some of the small metal 
units to break down. Traced back still 
further, it was found that the fault lay 
in the annealing processes used on the 
metal. When this was corrected, 
Kover-Zip came through a new series 
of tests with colors flying. Under se- 
vere tension, Kover-Zip stood 2,545 
strokes against 1,145 of a competitive 
product, 


Waldes Koh-I-Noor hastened to 
tell the trade about their improved 
product. An advertisement in i om. 
en's Wear Daily for Friday, June 21, 
1935, carried the story with the head. 
ing “Kover-Zip . . . the smarter look. 
ing, invisible slide fastener now proves 
its greater durability!” U. S. Testing 
figures were quoted as evidence. 

These, then, are typical samples of 
some of the varied selling and manu. 
facturing problems the testing indus. 
try is handling today. 

If you, as a manufacturer—let us 
say, a manufacturer of men’s shirts— 
ask a recognized testing laboratory to 
test your garments for color fastness 
and shrinkage, do not be surprised 
if the laboratory tells you that it will 
do so but you cannot quote their find- 


They stop arguments — such photomi- 
crographs as these. A flaw in the con- 
struction of silk hosiery is recorded. 


ings on the subject because the stress- 
ing of the tested quality of individual 
features is misleading. A shirt guar- 
anteed color fast and non-shrinkable 
may, because of skimped construction 
and careless finishing, still be a poor 
value. Retailers in their advertising 
are constantly guilty of such mislead- 
ing emphasis of individual quality 
features. 

Do not be surprised, also, if the 
testing company requires you to sub- 
mit all advertising copy based on com- 
pleted tests for approval before use. 
Most good laboratories do this. 

A big mail order house asked U. S. 
to test a certain women’s coat for serv- 
iceability. Now “serviceability” means 
that the garment not only must not 
shrink, but must be made of materials 
which will stand a certain minimum 
amount of wear, must be finished so 
that sleeves will not tear out, etc.—it 
must stand up on every test in the list. 
This coat ‘took it’’ all down the line 
until it came to color fastness—the 
black used was not absolutely fast to 
washing. U. S. refused to certify the 
garment. The mail order house pro- 
tested. Thousands of this coat had 
been sold without any complaint. No- 
body ever washed a coat anyway. 
Adamant, U. S. pointed out that a 


(Continued on page 178) 
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HE Special Committee investi- 
gation of the American Retail 
Federation has just rolled up its 
sleeves, 

Washington is the starting point. 
Chicago and New York are next. 
Chain stores and the general business 
ractices involved in mass purchases, 
privileges and rebates are “on the 
spot. ; ; 

New channels of investigation have 
turned up every day since Representa- 
tive Wright Patman decided to dis- 
member chain stores for the edification 
of a curious public and a more curious 
Congressional Committee. 

Since C. W. Parr disclosed the 
quantity discounts and advertising al- 
lowances received from manufacturers 
by the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company (the famous “Pink Sheet’’ in 
the July 15 issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT), nothing has been more spec- 
tacular than the appearance of Robert 
W. Lyons, attorney for chain and 
variety stores, beginning last Thurs- 
day. 

John Logan, Washington represen- 
tative of the chain store group (by the 
way, an able, intelligent representative 
whose testimony has stood up under 
stiff questioning), brought Lyons into 
the picture when Patman asked: 

“And this man Lyons; who is he?” 

“Lyons is an attorney representing 
a group of chain-store companies, va- 
riety stores, and so forth.” 


Drama at the Hearing 


This casual appearance of Lyons in 
the record of the proceedings in no 
way presaged the fireworks of last 
Thursday. For the first time, a wit- 
ness refused to “bear witness,” stub- 
bornly sticking to his contention that 
the committee had no jurisdiction over 
him since his operations were purely 
local (state) in character and in no 
way tied-up with national legislative 
powers. 

The aggressive “bill of personal 
rights” expounded by Lyons may pro- 
long the Washington hearings for a 
week or more. Lyons made it plain 
that he felt the committee had no 
jurisdiction in his case. 

Up to the time of Lyons’ entrance 
on the scene, the committee was hav- 
ing its own way with witnesses. From 
the moment Lyons’ refusal landed in 
Patman’s lap, the chairman has han- 
dled him like a hot coal. As a matter 
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Patman Hearings Moving to N. Y., 
Chicago; Drugs to Be Investigated 


of fact, Patman’s indecision as to his 
own position has brought an appeal by 
the committee to the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to determine just where they 
stand. Their question is whether or 
not they have the authority to inves- 
tigate operations of the various chain 
stores in practices other than those 
dealing directly with interstate com- 
merce, Decision has not yet been 
made known. 

The entire atmosphere of cold pro- 
cedure has changed to one of intense 
heat. Early on Friday Patman an- 
nounced that hearings would be con- 


tinued for a week or two. Later in 
the day this was rescinded and Patman 
left Washington to be gone for several 
days. 

One of the high lights of the last 
day’s testimony came with the denun- 
ciation of the committee by one of its 
own members, Donald McLean (Rep., 
New Jersey), who threatened to resign 
if the hearings continued to be con- 
ducted in the “un-American” manner 
with which they had started, 

McLean was voicing a stronger pro- 
test than had been earlier expressed 
by both Sol Bloom, New York, and 

(Continued on page 182) 


A & P Explains What It 
Does with the $6,000,000 
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This is the advertisement 
from Washington, D. C., 
newspapers which was dis- 
cussed in the hearings. 
Items checked are nation- 
ally advertised products. 


NUMBER of subscribers have 

asked for further details on 

how the A & P organization 

differentiates in its accounting 
between the cost of promoting its own 
private brand products and those of 
national advertisers who have granted 
the chain store organization an adver- 
tising allowance. Charles W. Parr, of 
the A. & P. executive offices, was re- 
called to the stand on the day follow- 
ing the admission to the records of the 
special contracts with 343 manufac- 
turers and was quizzed by Representa- 
tive Bloom: 


Mr. BLtoom. Mr. Parr, coming back to ad- 
vertising, did I understand you correctly to say 
yesterday that no part of the rebates for adver- 
tising was used as profit or dividends or for any 
other purpose than advertising? 


Mr. Parr. Our policy is to appropriate for 
our general advertising expense just the amount 
we receive for that purpose. 

Mr. Boom. No; that is not the question. 
In other words, if you receive a discount or 
rebate of 5% from General Foods, or whatever 
it is, and that should amount to $30,000 a 
month, or more, or less, do you use all of that 
for advertising, or do you put that in some gen- 
eral fund, or on deposit, and use as much of 
it aS you want? 

Mr. Parr. Generally speaking, it is used for 
advertising and for sales promotion work. When 
we say ‘‘advertising’’ it is a rather broad term. 
It is for the purpose of running special sales, 
paying for window signs, and so forth. 

Mr. Bioom. But you do not keep that ac- 
count separate? 


Mr. Parr. We do not keep that account 
entirely separate. 

Mr. BLoom. Then how do you know whether 
you use it or not? 


Mr. Parr. Let me explain as near as I can 
our accounting procedure. 


We have an account known as the advertising 
account. That account is No. 702. That is 


(Continued on page 182) 
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Battle of 1935 More Even 
yea 

up 

HE annual battle for the auto- Paralleling this effort, National Car- — ploy 325 newspapers and 16 mag by 
mobile anti-freeze business of bon Company, maker of Prestone, is zines. Two cold-snap ads to be tired ine 

the nation looks tougher than now running an intensive dealer cam- for freezing days will be so much Su 

usual this year. The wide price paign that has ‘‘signed up two or three larger than last year’s insertions that ex 
spread between low-cost alcohol, which times as much pre-season business as total newspaper space for the Fall will om 
last year got at least 85% of the busi- usual,’’ according to D. R. Parker, as- oa 


ness, and higher-cost ‘‘permanent’’ 
compounds such as Prestone, narrows 
down, and advertising pressure on 
both sides increases. Glycerine, the 
third factor, finds better outlets in 
other markets now made more profit- 
able by war clouds, but it will still be 


sistant general sales manager. Pres- 
tone’s new price of $2.70 per gallon 
is 20 cents under last year’s price, 
$2.30 under the 1932 level when the 
product was new. This is to be the 
main selling point in this Fall’s cam- 
paign to get a bigger share of the busi- 


be considerably increased. A series of 
small ‘‘readers”” mentioning makes of 
automobiles will be expected to rouse 
specific owner interest. Most of the 
Magazine insertions will run in No- 
vember when the bulk of Prestone 
business is done, one large and three 
small shots appearing in each publica- 


sold to motorists. ness in cold sections of the nation. tion with cross-references tying them - 
Alcohol producers, tired of the price While the price to the consumer is _ together. . 
cutting that disturbed their automobile 20 cents down, providing the main Glycerine will be in the market this d 
business last year, believe they have theme for an advertising campaign year merely to prevent complete loss d 
stabilized price structures for this Fall. 30% greater than that of 1934, the of the anti-freeze business, as a form f 
United States Industrial Alcohol Com- _— dealer's money profit per gallon is, of imsurance to protect a market that 
pany, biggest single unit, will dis- | ome cent up. This favorable dealer | may some day become important once P 
tribute only through jobbers maintain- relation, new merchandising aids, and more to packers and soap makers for 
ing consigned stocks. A nationally ad- the bigger advertising campaign are their glycerine output. , 
vertised retail price of 25 cents a quart all featured in the presentation that The retail price of G.P.A. glycer- : 


is expected to assure everybody han- 
dling it a fair margin. Ordinary de- 
natured alcohol sells to dealers in 54- 
gallon drums at 49 cents a gallon 
everywhere east of the Rockies; Super 
Pyro at 55 cents. This is a few per 
cent above the 1934 average. 


They Use Movies to Sell 


U. S. I. is now covering the coun- 
try with a series of jobber and dealer 
meetings, using a 4-reel Caravel sound 
film, to show its prospective 60,000 
dealers their better profit opportunities 
in Super Pyro. While it offers the 
product in cans for customers who like 
to buy it that way, the company urges 
dealers to buy it in drums and sell it 
with the aid of quart bottles and a 
6-bottle service basket furnished by 
U. S. I, thus widening dealer profits. 

In an advertising campaign to spend 
“in excess of $250,000’’—somewhat 
more than last year’s budget—Leslie S. 
Gillette, advertising manager, says the 
allotment for consumer appeal will be 
30% up. Having decided that bill- 
boards and newspapers are best for his 
product, Mr. Gillette has arranged for 
extensive poster showings in 160 
centers, and for four bursts of news- 
paper space in 80 cities timed for 
telegraphic release with cold spells. 


is expected to reach dealers every- 
where before September 1. The com- 
pany uses a 5-reel Jam Handy sound 
film. 

Hamilton M. Warren, advertising 
manager, says his campaign will em- 


ine, nationally advertised, will be 
$1.80 a gallon. With the radiator pro- 
tective value of glycerine about two- 
thirds that of Prestone, this price puts 
the two products on a competitive 
level. 
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Take 2 look at this impressive line-up of quality 
fequosrs! They're America’s outstanding proves fa 
voriees . - ali five of them. Ditlering in taste to suit 
the individus! demands of palate and purse, but 
eech & twopnorch value regardless of price Make, 
mote of these vahiable Code Numbers beiore vnwtmy 
your State Store. Choose from this farnows Qualies 
Group and you'll ofways be sure 0 enjoy the fullest 
and your greatest lnjuor 


Liquor Line-up: Oldetyme Distillers, Inc., is spending $85,000 in 15 Ohio newspapers 
this month to test out a copy idea with such large-space insertions as the above: 
Institutional copy of the type which has been used in the past gives way to group 
product copy with prices—and the code numbers which Ohio laws require. The 
company’s whole national newspaper campaign for Fall may be converted to this plan— 
similar to department store advertising—in which many products of the line are 
combined. Schenley Distributors, Inc., are testing out a similar “market basket” idea 
in newspapers. 


Super Pyro copy will feature ‘“‘rust 
proof” and “long lasting’ themes. 

U. S. I. hopes this year to sell to 
4,500,000 customers. Last year the 
total was 2,500,000 and the year be- 
fore, about 800,000. 
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Newell-Emmett is now preparing a 
G.P.A. magazine campaign of about 
the same size as the limited publicity 
of last year. This will back the sales 
of glycerine allotted by producers in 
approximately the same volume as last 
ear. No schedules have been made 
up. G.P.A. glycerine is now produced 
by only three members of the Glycer- 
ine Producers Association—Armour, 
Swift and Colgate. They share the 
expense of the proposed campaign. 


—_—_—_ 
— 


Farmer’s Daughter Big 
User of Cosmetics and 
Drugs, Survey Reveals 


A survey among 3,837 subscribers 
of the Farmer's Wife shows that farm 
women and girls are potential cus- 
tomers for practically all the standard 
drug lines. In the face of the extraor- 
dinary upturn in farm income, the 
farm field would seem to have great 
potentials with the makers of drug 
and toilet goods items. 

A little more than a year ago SALES 
MANAGEMENT published the results of 
an original survey made among 1,500 
women in 15 major cities of the coun- 
try on their use and preferences of cos- 
metics. The percentage of users among 
the city women and the users among 
farm women, as disclosed by Farmer's 
Wife, make an interesting contrast: 


Percentage Percentage 


Farm City 
Women Women 
Face Powder ....... 79.6 99.5 
Cleansing Tissue .... 21.1 90 
I ne ce 38.3 74.3 
Skin Tonics and 
Astringents ...... 13.9 45.4 
Flair Tonics ........ 18.5 18 
Shampoo 48.5 51 
Deodorants ........ 33.8 Tia 


Of the farm women 67.8% use face 
cream; 41.8% rouge; 34.7 manicure 
preparations; 84.8 bath soap; 95.6 
tooth brushes; 83.3 tooth paste; 69.7 
mouth washes; 51.1 general antisep- 
tics; 75.8 laxatives; 70.6 aspirin; 65.6 
liniments. 


Unique Beer Bottle Makes Bow 


“Stubby,” a brown bottle nearly three 
inches shorter and a quarter-inch greater 
in diameter than a standard beer bottle, 
is Owens-Illinois Glass Company's answer 
to the challenge of the tin can in the beer 
business. The new bottle, with fiber con- 
tainers for quantity safe shipping, was in- 
troduced to brewers early in August as a 
one-trip, no-deposit, non-returnable con- 
tainer to eliminate the expense and trouble 
of the return-bottle problem. Owens- 
Illinois says $3,500 to $5,000 converts a 
pasteurizing and filling machine to handle 
the short bottle, while canning equipment 
costs much more. Cans have been adopted 
by Krueger, Pabst and one or two other 
brewers. Their use is spreading. 
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The Serateh-Pad 


August 15 is the dead-line for a million or more inhabitants of continental America, 
including your correspondent. It marks the beginning of the rag-weed season and ‘the free- 
dom of the sneeze, which latter reaches the peak of pestiferousness in mid-September. Sic 
September Tyrannis! 
* * & 

The 35th International Christian Endeavor convention was held recently in the City of 
Brotherly Love and Terrifying Temperatures. Sign in a taproom, as reported by a Phila- 
delphia columnist, said, optimistically: “Welcome, Christian Endeavorers.” 


* * * 
If the inheritance-taxers have their way, a fellow won't have a legacy to stand on. 
% * * 


And now we have “Stream-lined Editing,” by Collier's. 
Which positively does not include the twin of stream-lining, 
“light-weight construction.” 

+ @ 

“We set out to find the typical New Yorker—Mr. 
Sweeney,” says The News. ‘He is a median.” You remem- 
ber the Medians and the Persians, of course, and, of course, 
Mr. Sweeney is no Persian. 

* *# & 

It was Sid Ward, nimble wit of the Y & R agency, who 
amused his associates by his answers to a quiz on raisins. To 
the question, “How often do you eat raisin pie?”, Sid answered: 
“Once!” We get it. 

* * & 

We've been expecting Graham-Paige to say something 

about ‘Graham and glorious driving.” 
o's 

Air-conditioning’ (five syllables) has always seemed to 
us a bit unwieldy for describing a new and increasingly im- 
portant industry. How about “Airfixing” (participial noun), 
(verbs) ? Any nominations? 


T. Harry Thompson 


“Airfix’’ and “Airfixed”’ 


* a * 
The early New England proofreaders had to distinguish between “bundling” and 
“bungling,” but often the parties concerned didn't. 
Bs * a 
There is likewise a disturbing similarity in form, sound, and meaning between “tax” 
and “ax.” You're apt to get it in the neck either way. 
o * 
Horatio Alger to the contrary, it is our observation that a four-flusher can get by 
longer in the advertising business than in almost any other pursuit. 
Not that Horatio said anything specifically about four-flushers, but he did give Young 
America the notion that ability, honesty, and industry would take a boy to the top. Maybe 
he meant flagpole-sitting. 


% % % 


Kudos to The American Magazine which seems to have tightened its belt and loosened 
its impulse to give a bored public a new and lively panorama of the American scene. 
ae ae 


Stockholders today are often bagholders. 

* * * 

Our idea of perpetual motion is Goldman's band playing “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever.” 

The country seems to be brassiere-conscious. Kathryn Weir, of Scarsdale, thinks a 
brassiere manufacturer is ‘a hold-up man,” and Joe Greiss, of Chicago, thinks a swell 
slogan for a brassiere would be: ‘‘Abreast of the Times.” 

* % * 

Advertising—Trade winds for your sales. 

* * % 

This department, as you may have discovered, has a weakness for slogans, both straight 
and kidding. Often the unprintable ones are by far the best. But here’s a proper one by 
Frank Wolstencroft, ad manager of Esterbrook Pen, for a window-shade: ‘A shade better 
than the rest.” Incidentally, Swift & Company could cause a riot in their British adver- 
tising by calling themselves. ‘The House of Lards.” 

* * * 

This is the season when your sadistic friends send you those sleeping-under-blankets 
postcards. We hope they get frostbitten! 

Arthur Port, sales manager of P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem, is 
doing Europe this Summer with Mrs. Port. He writes us from the boat that the only thing 
“wrong” is that the Ports are quartered on the starboard side! 

* 4 % 

Ken Slifer, of Woodbury, N. J., wants to know whether, if Sally Rand got sun- 

burned, it would be fan-tan. Somebody tell him. 


A fellow scribe was wrestling with a headline for /, 71 onpen 
a deer hunting ad. It was a hot afternoon. We offered: 


“Some fawn, hey, Keed?” 
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How 10,000 Housewives Rate 
Drug, Cigarette and Auto Ads 


What Advertisements Do Women Like, 
Dislike, Notice ? 
> 
Drugs and Toilet Goods 
(See notes at foot of table.) on 
8 | | Total atte 
Favorable Unfavorable : | Favorable Index No. | 
Mentions | | 
to Total 
Absorbine, Jr... .. ro 6 6 0% | 73 
Alka-Seltzer... ..... ; 5 5 10 50 69 | 
Arden, Elizabeth. . . ee oe 6 } doe 6 100 100 } 
Bayer's Aspirin........ ketatea 4 | 2 6 67 22 | 
Bourjois Evening in Paris .. seul 16 1 17 94 381 
Colgate Dental Products......... | 20 10 30 67 110 
”* oageemata tian SESE 4 | 2 6 67 109 
Crazy Water Crystals............ a 9 13 31 116 
ST vcoansaubemeidiedcnics 4 | 2 6 67 37 
Ene Salts........... ~~ 6 1 | 7 86 51 
Ee ee fee ee ree 9 19 | 28 32 131 
Feen-a-mint......... ge ose 7 7 0 76 
Hexyiresorcinol........... 2 3 | 5 40 54 
a 15 2 17 88 92 
aces endebeaneacen 16 1 17 94 120 i | 
Md tchsbebetaiderdidvesridenes 33 68 101 33 232 
Jergen’s Lotion........ iemesies 12 3 15 80 135 
J, & J, Baby Products......... exe 30 30 100 388 
PE cadpsekntetsetibidtcteusnns 14 4 18 78 126 
Kotex... . , 3 138 141 2 1,297 
Kruschen Salts........... pcan seat een 6 6 0 675 
| EE er ' a 11 | 27 38 29 60 
IR sn da dakivwenswenna . . 4 | 4 8 50 248 
Listerine Products................... 62 120 182 34 619 
DO cc caudbenkicesteccesa ay 5 40 45 iB 683 
Mennen Products........ axe 6, _— 6 100 110 
a 15 15 0 635 
a —eaae ee ~ 23 23 0 1,107 
ee 1 8 9 11 94 
Parke Davis............. 15 meat 15 100 362 
SEES Speer 2 3 | 5 40 340 
0 Ee ee 54 41 | 95 57 123 
PRIOR, ccctcnrccwsseondaes a 2 | 6 67 40 
Py By weccewssreane : eee | 11 11 0 1,781 
EER R IS ae eee Oa 60 23 83 72 713 
Princess Pat.............. 2 4 6 33 83 
ee rec cenbanniasceankaaeads vee | 8 8 | 0 ° 
I oeicxavassnadvnndecees 3 3 6 | 50 53 
Squibb Products. ...................+- 31 | 3 34 91 136 
MtivGidercenniadheccdecneusee 1 4 | 5 | 20 62 
IN, «vos cuncceaceveniesse 6 3 9 67 vs 
RE AS OS 1 | " 2 | 8 222 
NN, i onc naecdeiereetes 14 2 16 | 88 97 
Woodbury Powders and Cream....... 21 1 22 95 130 
PL cideahibbsdawaneunee ki ae 18 eee 18 100 305 
iM aeucdiveres dovatediuvseser ; 13 ‘ 13 o" 0 272 
THE INDUSTRY (all products receiving] | 
one or more mentions)... . oasd 506 ee aie 718 7 | 1,24 | 41 3 100 
*Magazine and Radio Expenditures not known, See page 188 for summary on Cigarettes and Tobacco. 


NOTES: The columns in these tables 
are all self-explanatory with the pos- 
sible exception of the Index Number 
which is a method developed by Sates 
MANAGEMENT for rating the efficiency of 
the advertising dollar in creating atten- 
tion, It is constructed in this manner: 
(1) 1934 expenditures for the industry 
and for individual products were secured 
for magazine and radio network adver- 
tising. (Expenditures in other media 
were not available.) (2) Total number 


of mentions (favorable and unfavorable) 
for the industry were divided into total 
expenditures for the industry, thus giving 
an average cost per mention; (3) men- 
tions for individual products were divided 
into individual expenditures, giving aver- 
age cost per mention for the individual 
product; (4) individual product cost-per- 
mention averages were divided into the 
corresponding figure for the industry and 
the resultant figure is the Index Number 
used in the last column of these tables. 


This is the fifth of five articles sun mar- 
izing the study made early this year by 
Market Research Corporation of America, 
under the direction of Percival White and 
Pauline Arnold, on the advertising reac. 
tions of 10,044 typical housewives. 

The study was made in 134 cities and the 
housewives interviewed represent an ac- 
curate cross-section of the country—typical 
as to geographical location, population 
groups, income groups and age groups. 

The editorial text was prepared by Philip 
Salisbury, executive editor of SALES Man- 
AGEMENT, and the staff of this magazine 
also prepared the “index number’’ used in 
the accompanying tables. 


NE of the most noteworthy 
aspects of the survey on adver- 
tising reactions made among the 
10,044 typical housewives is the 
unfavorable reaction toward much of 
the current advertising of drug store 
products. In this field 1,224 advertise- 
ments were mentioned, and only 
41.3% of the mentions were favorable. 

Trained interviewers representing 
the Market Research Corporation of 
America called on these housewives at 
their homes in January and February, 
and asked this question: “What re- 
cent advertisements have impressed 
you favorably, and what ones un- 
favorably?” No check list of advertise- 
ments was presented. No suggestions 
were made. The respondent house- 
wife had to recall to her memory cer- 
tain advertisements which had im- 
pressed her either favorably or un- 
favorably with such force that they 
still stayed in her mind and permitted 
her to recall the names of the adver- 
tisers. Purposely the question did not 
ask for any number of responses, nor 
for responses on any one kind of ad- 
vertising, mor recent advertisements 
seen. 

The adjoining table shows the 
mentions accorded to products men- 
tioned five times or more. This group 
of advertisers spent a trifle less than 
50% of all money invested by the 
drug and toilet goods industry last 
year in magazines and radio—but they 
received well over 90% of the men- 
tions. Only three companies—Eliza- 
beth Arden, J. & J. Baby Products, and 
Parke Davis—had a 100% ratio of 
favorable mentions to total mentions. 

In the food list, published in our 
July 15 issue, there were 24 companies 
which had a 100% ranking, and in 
the allied soaps and cleansers list there 


[These SALES MANAGEMENT-MRCA surveys are copyrighted and may not he reproduced in whole or in part. without permission of the editors.) 
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were 6 companies having this distinc- 
tion. Incidentally, the ranking of 
toilet soaps was given in the July 15 
issuc, and those products are omitted 
from the drug and toilet goods list. 

A number of well-advertised prod- 
ucts received less than five mentions, 
and are therefore not included in the 
tables. Among them are Hinze Am- 
brosia, Bell-ans, Bromo Seltzer, Dr. 
West Products, Max Factor, Houbi- 
gant, Hudnut, Kleenex, McKesson & 
Robbins, Musterole, Neet, Nujol, 
Helena Rubenstein, St. Joseph’s As- 
pirin, Unguentine, Wildroot, and Zip. 

The typical consumer housewives 
registered strong reactions against ad- 
vertisements dealing with nearly every 
phase of personal hygiene, such as 
laxatives, sanitary products, and mouth 
washes. For example, unfavorable 
mentions exceeded favorable ones on 
all of these products: Kotex, Modess, 
Listerine, Ex-Lax, Feen-a-mint, Kru- 
schen Salts, and Crazy Water Crystals. 

Listerine led all other drug prod- 
ucts in total mentions with 182; it 
was followed by Kotex, 141; Ipana, 
101; Pepsodent, 95; and Pond’s, 83. 

Listerine likewise led in the total 
number of favorable mentions, with 
62; followed by Pond’s, 60; Pepso- 
dent, 54; Ipana, 33; Squibb’s, 31; J. 
& J. Baby Products, 30; Colgate 
Dental Products, 20; Yardley’s, 18; 
Bourjois, 16; and Italian Balm, 16. 

These totals of favorable mentions 
contrast with the much greater num- 
ber received by advertisers of food 
products. Campbell Soup, for example, 
with 626 favorable mentions, had 
ten times the highest number achieved 
by any drug product. 

Kotex received the largest number 
of unfavorable mentions, 128; fol- 
lowed by Listerine, 120; Ipana, 68; 
Pepsodent, 41; Lysol, 40; Lady 
Esther, 27; Modess, 23; Pond’s, 23; 
Ex-Lax, 19; Midol, 15. Four of these 
products—Listerine, Ipana, Pepsodent 
and Pond’s—appeared also in the list 
of 10 products most favorably men- 
tioned. 


Advertisers Most Efficient 
in Getting Attention 


The last column in the table is an 
“index number,’’ which relates the 
total number of mentions made by 
housewives against the advertising dol- 
lars invested. The total of ‘‘advertising 
dollars” is not the complete advertising 
dollar, but only the investments in 77 
leading magazines and the time 
charges on NBC and CBS networks. 
A detailed breakdown of expenditures 
in other forms of media was not 
available. 

Notes accompanying the table ex- 
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plain how the index number was de- 
veloped. 

As pointed out in a preceding para- 
gtaph, the drug and toilet goods ad- 
vertisers who spent less than 50% of 
the advertising dollars received more 
than 90% of the mentions, with the 
result that the advertisers listed in 
the table have, on the average, much 
higher index numbers than those in 
the food field (SM., July 15). 

Lydia Pinkham, better known as a 
mewspaper advertiser than in maga- 
zines or radio, had an outstanding lead 
in the index number. The average for 
the industry equals one hundred. Lydia 
Pinkham had a rating of 1,781. Other 
leaders were: Kotex, 1,297; Modess, 
1,107; Pond’s, 713; Lysol, 683; Kru- 
schen Salts, 675; Midol, 635; Lister- 
ine, 619; J. & J., 388; Bourjois, 381. 


Cigarettes and Tobacco 


In relation to expenditures in maga- 
zines and network radio, cigarette ad- 
vertisers were mentioned five times as 
often as drugs and toilet goods and 
their ratio of favorable mentions was 
51 as against 41. (See table on page 
188.) Camel led in total mentions, but 
also received more unfavorable men- 


tions than Chesterfield and Lucky com- 
bined. 

Chesterfield’s ratio of favorable 
against total mentions was the highest 
of the Big 3, although Lucky Strike 
received the largest number of fa- 
vorable mentions. 

Lucky Strike also had the distinction 
of walking off with high index num- 
ber honors. Many women commented 
favorably on Lucky’s direct color 
photographic campaign in the maga- 
zines. 

In the mentholated field Spud had 
98 mentions as against 36 for Kool, 
and also led in the ratio of favorable 
to total mentions and in index num- 
bers. Both of these cigarettes were 
mentioned more often than Old Gold. 
The non-advertised Wings received 
five votes and Kentucky Winners, con- 
sidering the newness of the product, 
had a surprisingly large number of 
mentions. Wings, incidentally, re- 
ceived more mentions than the adver- 
tised Raleigh received on combined 
cigarette and pipe tobacco. Model pipe 
and chewing tobacco advertisements 
stood out in the minds of 5 women, 
and 3 cigars were mentioned. 

(Continued on page 188) 


Favorable 


| AUTOMOBILES 
Auburn... 5 


What Advertisements Do Women Like, 
| Dislike, Notice ? 
Automobiles and Tires 


See notes bottom of opposite page. 


| Buick.... 20 
| Cadillac. . 5 
Chevrolet 68 
Chrysler..... 15 
De Soto. ; 2 
Dodge... 18 
Fisher Body. . . | 72 
Ford. . caso 111 
General Motors | 23 
Hudson....... ‘ ; 4 
La Salle..... as 5 
Nash......... 5 
Oldsmobile... . 4 
Packard... 33 
Plymouth : 17 
Pontiac... . 10 
Studebaker 12 
International Trucks... . 10 
THE INDUSTRY (all products re-| = & 
ceiving one or more mentions) 439 
ai ee Ns, Te 
TIRES 
Firestone...... 12 
General Tires 2 
Goodrich. .... . 2 
Goodyear ; cael 7 
THE INDUSTRY (all products re-/____— 
ceiving one or more mentions). | 23 


See page 188 for Summary on Cigarettes and Tobacco. 


Total ae 
Unfavorable Favorable Index No. 
Mentions 
to Total 
1 6 | 83% 90 
2 | 22s 91 115 
5 | 100 89 
3 71 | 96 121 
2 | 7 «| 88 96 
2 100 30 
3 21 86 78 
2 74 97 193 
1 (122 91 177 
23 100 121 
4 100 25 
| 5 100 78 
e 5 100 41 
1 | 5 80 28 
2 35 94 226 
16 33 52 79 
10 100 37 
1 13 92 35 
10 100 84 
48 487 90 100 
——|———_|—_____|- 
1 3 | 92 | 188 
2 100 40 
2 4 | 50 84 
5 12 58 136 
8 31 74 100 
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Another Fa 


a Late y aol Ne a ° } 
ew Rates... New Circulation Metho 
The Literary Digest announces an important change of policy. 
For 44 years The Digest has been securing subscriptions through the mails, 


usually giving subscribers a premium. With the aid of premiums, The Digest 
built volume circulation. 


Now—The Digest has definitely decided to make a gradual change from 
premium to non-premium circulation. 

True, investigations have proved repeatedly that Literary Digest subscrip- 
tions sold with or without premiums were of the same high standard type. 
(The character of premiums offered have appealed to that type of individual. ) 
It is, however, a general tenet of many advertisers that there is better advertis- 
ing value in circulation secured without a premium. The Digest’s new policy 
is distinctly in line, therefore, with this opinion. 

* * 

It is possible, therefore, to make a reasonable gauge of the reduction in cir- 
culation to be expected. 

With reduced premium circular mailings in the first six months of 1935, 
the average net paid circulation for that 
period was 920,000 copies per week. On The 
Literary Digest’s conservative estimate, the 
average net paid circulation for the second 
six months of 1935 is expected to exceed 
700,000 copies per week. 


oe - t-te LITERARY DIGEST 
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The New Rates 


The Literary Digest announces new 
rates based on a guaranteed delivery of 
600,000 copies average net paid per week 
—and confidently expects to average a 
surplus of 100,000 above the guarantee 
for the second six months of 1935. The 
new rates are as follows: 


Another Famous Digest Poll 


As we approach a presidential year, The 
Literary Digest announces that it will continue 


its nation-wide poll activities, which have always 
been given the widest publicity through news- 
paper, magazine and radio advertising. The effect 
of this poll is to give advertisers an advantage 
which they secure through no other magazine. 


| Continuing to Issue The Literary 
Digest Advertising Guide 


Subscribers will continue to re- 
ceive regularly through the mails 
The Literary Digest Advertising 
Guide, consistently promoting the 
buying of advertised products. 
‘‘No other group of families is 
better informed about advertised 
products than those who read The 
Literary Digest.’’ 

That The Literary Digest audi- 
ence is a responsive buying audi- 
ence has been proved by numerous surveys 
made in 1933-1935, in cooperation with many 
national advertisers, verifying results in actual 
sales through dealers. 


In Summary —the Advertiser May Now Expect 


—To cover The Literary Digest market and 
secure its great influence with the dealer (the 
name of no other magazine is better known) 
for a very much smaller appropriation. 
—To receive the benefit during the second 
six months of 1935, of a considerable surplus 
delivery. 
—To enjoy the same generous cooperation 
The Digest has offered its advertisers in the past. 
The advertiser may buy space for 1936 on 
a guarantee or rebate basis, with the further 
assurance that The Digest will be vigorously 
promoted and widely read in the coming 
presidential year. 
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6fF WAIT FOR THE WIAL 


...but the captain of an industrial craft has 
only to command this steady, resistless 


driving force that sends him to victory... 


Rainbow Matches: (Left) Kens- 
ington, Inc., of New Kensington, 
Pennsylvania, is all lit up about 
this match holder de luxe. The 
base is of gleaming, stainless Kens- 
ington metal, and the matches 
themselves have black stems and 
colored heads. Arranged in rows 
of red, orange, blue and green, the 
rainbow effect is eye-catching. The 
piece is six inches long and an 
inch and a quarter wide. It will 
retail for a dollar, with match 
refills in sets of two for 75 cents. 


Ends Bluing Blues: (Left) 
Spear’s Solblue, bluing for 
professional laundries, was 
bothered by bootleggers and 
adulterators who watered 
down the product. The label 
was hard to read, too. James 
Thomas Cirurg Company, of 
Boston, designed a pilfer-proof 
seal, a clearer label and a 
molded Durez measuring cup 
which is also a cap. Sales 
have snowballed. 


vont pg ae gp Comptometer Comfort: (Above) Designed and built 

apes inte founieles and gets by Shaw-Walker, the Comptometer desk allows the 

sonak wutne Gn gatene feces, operator's arm to be at an easy angle. Other fea- 

the molded plastic housing tures: Linoleum top, plenty of leg —", Felt & 
. Tarrant Manufacturing Company, Chicago, is exclu- 

takes hard knocks with a sive distetute “ 

grin, doesn’t chip or peel. ee es 

The self-insulating case _pre- 

vents accidental shocks. Skil- 

saw, Inc., is the maker. 


“Class” for a Nickel: S. Seidenberg & Company, 
subsidiary of I. Lewis Cigar Manufacturing Com- 
pany, puts up its five-cent smoke in this handsome 

Combination: That's the name of Savory, Inc.’s, elec- package designed by Robert Gair Company. Five 
tric stove for soda fountains, restaurants, etc. Extra individually wrapped cigars are in the paperboard 
care in insulation, and design of component units slide container, thereby increasing the sales unit. 
makes possible the use of heat ordinarily wasted. Old-style box in rear. 
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Shen-Sédls were hung onaTedeilal 


NOW. THEYRE HOUSED IN BAKELITE MOLDED 


wa MINCING took a long 
forward step when the mo- 
tor-driven chopper displaced a pair 
of cleavers wielded by a skilled and 
brawny-armed butcher. Now the fa- 
miliar old pedestal type meat chopper 
with exposed motor, bearing oilers, 
drive, and switch, makes way for the 
modern machine with all of these 
parts hidden from view within a 
Bakelite Molded housing. 

Modern materials, as well as mod- 
ern product designing, are responsible 
for this finer, handsomer Hobart Chop- 
per. Cutting knives are of stainless 


stecl; bright parts of gleaming chrom- 


ium plate; and the housing itself 
is of permanently lustrous Bakelite 
Molded. This material is ideal for the 
purpose as it cannot corrode, is un- 
harmed by grease or moisture and 
is quickly wiped clean with a damp 
cloth. The color is in the material 
and will not rub off nor peel. 

This is a particularly interesting 
example of the possibilities of Bakelite 
Molded because of the large size of 
two sections forming the molded hous- 
ing. Each half is formed in a deep 
cavity mold in one press operation, 
is accurate in dimension and has a 


smooth lustrous surface. No subse- 


quent machining, polishing, or plat- 
ing is required. 

Manufacturers of appliances and 
devices of all kinds have found in 
Bakelite Molded a material that makes 
modern redesigning economically 
practical, and at the same time makes 
products more saleable through im- 
proved appearance. We invite you to 
consult us about the advantages of 
Bakelite Molded for your own prod- 
ucts, and also to write for a copy 
of 48-page illustrated Booklet 26M, 
**Bakelite Molded”. 


Illustration shows old and new style Meat 


Choppers by Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, O. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y..... 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


B LITE 


REGISTERED uv 8 PAT, OFF 
4 rode morks shown ebove distinguish materials 


numerical sgn tor infinity. oF unlimited quantity i symbolizes the wnfinite 
number of present ond tytre wees of Botelite Corporation's product” 


@envioctured by Bakelite Corporation. Under the copite! “8” is the 
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Signed by the Artist: 
For the first time in 
the history of wall- 
paper the designer's 
name appears on the 
selvage. Artist: Lurelle 
Guild; maker: Impe- 
rial Paper and Color 
Corporation, Glens 
Falls, New York. At 
left is “The Sailor’s 
Farewell,” in the Cur- 
rier & Ives style. At 
right, the design is 
called “Golden Har- 
vest”; it is composed 
of formalized wheat 
sheaves. Both papers 
are washable. 


WwST ome 
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People’s Choice: Before changing its Humming Bird 
hose container, Davenport Hosiery Mills had George 
Switzer make five dummies of varying size and color. 
Customers in stores were then asked to pick their 
favorite. Above is the winner by a big vote. 


Uniform Jacket: Continental Baking has bakeries all over the 
country, and local requirements gradually cluttered up the orig- 
inal balloon design on the wrapper. George Switzer was com- 
missioned to simplify these hodge-podges. Here’s the new design. 


; Old Firm, New Salesman: 
| Smith, Hogg & Company 
' is the successor of a tex- 
tile company started in 
1807. Its latest silent 
salesman, however, is that 
very up-to-date youngster, 
Mickey Mouse. He, Min- 
nie, the girl friend, and 
Pluto, the pup, appear on 
Smith, Hogg’s washcloths, 
baby bibs, towels, bed- 
spreads, crib blankets, 
sheets and pillow cases. 
Blase adults may be a 
trifle fed-up with the 
ubiquitous Mickey, but 
last year his famous fea- 
tures sold goods to the 
tune of $35,000,000. 


Whistler: Aluminum 


Cooking Utensil Com- 
pany, realizing that 
there are many whis- 
tling teakettles on the 
market, had Lurelle 
Guild design this nifty 
of aluminum and 
Bakelite. Ill be ad- 
vertised in newspapers 
by Fall; has won 
dealer enthusiasm in a 
direct mail campaign 
already. 


Siftless: Refiners, deal- 
ers and housewives 
have been annoyed at 
the powdered sugar 
leaking through ordi- 
nary tablet or cube 
sugar packages. Mce- 
Cahan’s “Sunny Cane” 
sugar cubes come in a 
new container, by 
Robert Gair, that is 
sift-proof, yet has no 
unsightly seal. 
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There comes a time when even the evening 
get-together fails to get results, and the red hot re- 
hearsal of the old arguments leaves the sales force 
cold. But just present the old arguments to the new 
customers in The News and watch the salesmen get 


together on getting orders! The News is one stimulant 
that never fails with salesmen because it never fails 
with sales. And it saves the salesmanager’s energy 
and the firm’s selling expense as well! 


Sales Signposts on the 


Transcontinental Trail 


BY WALTER E. 


MAIR 


Field Editor 


Wisconsin Spits on its Hands and Prepares to End 
—not Prolong—the Dole—LaFollette Elastic Pro- 
gram May Spend $209,000,000— Northwest’s 
Grain Harvest Lives Up to Ballyhoo. 


This is the fourth of a series of reports from 
SALES MANAGEMENT’S field editor, who is 
making an 11,000-mile trip to survey the na- 
tion’s economic and social conditions—with 
special emphasis on current sales problems. 


Madison, July 15 


OR the reason that from now on 

it will be impossible to divorce 

politics from major trends in na- 

tional recovery (since politics 1s, 
after all, the art and business of gov- 
ernment), Wisconsin should be re- 
garded, as never before, as a labora- 
tory of a type of politics. With brief 
interruptions, the LaFollettes have 
held power here since the days of their 
fighting forebear. 

What they are able to do with 
$100,000,000 or more of recovery 
funds, operating, by and large, their 
own unique plan to eliminate—not 
prolong—the dole, and to create genu- 
ine recovery, is worthy of study. It 
may be a signpost to a gradually 
spreading plan, far different from the 
turbid readjustments in such harried 
centers as Cleveland and Chicago: A 
plan involving that ideal allotment of 
subsistence and manufacturing activity 
which by many is believed the basis 
of the future hope of democracy. 

Madison is an American city of the 
type that probably will have trebled 
in number within the next 50 years. 
It has 18,777 electricity consumers, a 
gain of 83% in 10 years; 15,235 gas 
meters, 60% gain in 10 years; 12,640 
water meters, 65% gain in 10 years; 
22,580 telephones, gain of 88% in 10 
years. 

Of the population of 58,793, 14,000 
paid income tax last year. 

Bank resources of $38,357,839 
represented a gain of 78% in the 
decade. Postal receipts ran to $844,- 
853, an 81% gain. : 

Madison has more telephones per 
capita than any other city in the U. S.; 
more salesmen travel out of it than 
any other city its size; public services 
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are moderate in price, and likely to be 
cheaper. 

Back of these facts lie what others? 

A—The drift away from large 
centers where an overwhelming debt 
load makes the business of living and 
paying rent a bit too arduous for most 
men. 

B—The growing necessity of bring- 
ing food and dwelling centers closer 
together. 

Yet we find the state of which 
Madison is the capital struggling to 
uphold the prestige of pioneership in 
social reform, blocked by the drastic 
losses of income that must be charge- 
able against the very system that has 
fought such reform. Says Governor 
Philip LaFollette: 

“If we look at the state as a busi- 
ness, our citizens are its stockholders. 
The books are ‘in the red.’ The nub 
of the new Wisconsin program is that 
we are making our stockholders a busi- 
ness proposition. With certain reason- 
able exemptions, we are establishing 
a special tax to employ in making 
Federal funds do what they should do 
in any sound scheme of recovery, 
namely, raise steadily the curves of 
useful and productive enterprise and 
social rehabilitation all along the line, 
on an ultimately self-liquidating basis. 

“If a citizen earns more money as a 
result of this program in the next two 
years, he will pay more taxes. If he 
doesn’t, he will not. For example, if 
his income was $4,000 in 1934, and 
for this year it totals $5,000, he pays 
$50 towards the Wisconsin plan of 
recovery. 

“This program is so designed that 
if private employment increases we 
can carry out the state program by 
contract. If things remain as they are, 
we can expand it up to $209,000,000 
worth of projects.” 

LaFollette wants to say how the 
recovery program will be administered 
(with the advice and consent of Wis- 


consin people) and on that he has 
based a bitter legislative fight, the 
main points of which he has won. 

“We aim to provide work, not on 
the basis of relief, but on the basis of 
qualification and the good American 
standard of being ready, willing and 
able to do the job which is offered. 

“The money that would be spent 
by the Federal Government outright 
is to be used as a nest egg to multiply 
and increase the work that would 
otherwise be done; in this way Wis- 
consin can increase by many thousands 
the jobs offered Wisconsin through the 
Federal Government.” Items include: 
_ Conservation work, $4,000,000, employ- 
ing 3,000. 


CCC work for youth, involving two- 
thirds of the year in camps and one-third 
in college, university or vocational school. 

Twenty-one western counties, slashed by 
erosion and losing fertility by the millions 
of tons annually, will get an initial ex- 
penditure of $7,000,000, employing 7,000 
men. Remember it takes 700 years to build 
an inch of top-soil, and appraise the ex- 
penditure accordingly. 

Figure in $50,000,000 for city and rural 
repairs and replacements to homes. (If it’ 
doesn’t supply work fast enough, the fund 
may be diverted, under the new state law.) 


Add $3,500,000 for building up depleted 
soils with lime, to offset a present importa- 
tion of $30,000,000 of feed for dairy stock, 
most of which could be grown within the 
state, if that soil is properly réconditioned. 

Put up $75,000,000 for a beginning of 
what is estimated as at least $200,000,000 
worth of local projects by towns, cities and 
villages, which, if carried through, should 
put 40,000 people on payrolls and pro- 
vide a long-needed stimulus to heavy goods 


industries serving building and construc- 
tion trades. 


“The Cornucopia Overflows” 


Twin Cities, July 22 

This whole region, miscalled ‘‘the 
Northwest” in utter forgetfulness of 
the fact that it is about mid-way of 
the Northern half of the United States, 
is looking forward to one of the most 
bounteous grain and feed crops in 
many years. The net of sentiment, 
voiced by such veteran observers as Carl 
Jones, of the Minneapolis Journal, 
E. C. Hillweg, of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and Kingsley Murphy, of 
the Minneapolis Tribune, seems to be 
that nothing but the worst of hard 
luck can keep the rival cities on the 
upper Mississippi from seeing a boom 
trade this Fall. 

Short of eventualities which no 
agricultural oracle will attempt to pre- 
dict so early in the season, it still looks 
as if South Dakota, for instance, is 
going to have its first crop in six 
years; also as if all the bobbing-up- 
and-down of the Chicago grain 
barometer was, in late June, decidedly 
premature. The Minnesota general 

(Continued on page 188) 
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FROM BROADAXE TO 200 
SAWMILLS IN SPOKANE AREA 


s org meetin iy ls ¥ 
s LARGEST WHITE PINE SAWMILL IN yh * 
° THE WORLD AT LEWISTON, IDAHO ; 


Fans 
1935 BUSINESS UP 
37.3% OVER 1934 


A century and a quarter ago, the Northwest Company 
of Canada erected the Spokane House, a combined fort 
and stockade, at the confluence of the Spokane and Little 
Spokane Rivers; later acquired by John Jacob Astor’s “he 
Pacific Fur Company. 


One of nation’s greatest wheat sections 


It was the outside world’s first investment in the Spo- stretches beyond the hills in background 

a sostt sis. : of upper picture—its greatest lead-silver 

kane district; and marked the initial utilization of the cules duo nerth—grestest power pro- 
Spokane area’s superb forest resources. ject to the northwest. 


Today, with 200 sawmills, including the two largest 
mills cutting white pine timber in the world and the 
nation’s largest stand of white pine, lumbering is a big industry in Spokane and Inland Empire, 
producing up to $50,000,000 worth of diversified timber products in one year. Mills operating in 
the Spokane area have hummed with activity throughout 1935 and their new business received 
from January | to June 15, 1935 showed an increase of 37.3% compared with the same period of 
1934. 


Other favoring factors which make Spokane and Inland Empire an outstanding market are 
the $63,000,000 Grand Coulee dam 91 miles west of Spokane, $14,000,000 government crop benefits, 
over 40 C. C. C. forest camps, higher prices for metals, live stock, farm crops, and other basic 
products. 


For more than half a century The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle have served 
this distinctly different market, built good will and prestige. Both city and Inland Empire look 
to these pioneer dailies for regional and world news; and they offer over 90,000 combined circula- 
tion (85% UNduplicated) for 101,247 urban families in the Polk Spokane trade area. 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW + Spokane Daily Chronitle 


SUNDAY MORNING EVENING 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
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Should We Be More Mend: Bailed 


About Cancellations and Returns? 


Ten firms briefly outline their policy for handling 
the customer who wants to ship goods back to the 
house for credit, or cancel orders placed for future 
delivery. Several agree that better salesmanship 
helps immeasurably in minimizing losses from these 


sources. 


BY PAUL C. SCOTT 
President, 
Scott Foot Appliance Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska 
ANCELED orders and returned 
goods do present quite a prob- 
lem to the average manufacturer, 
though I believe the situation in 
this respect is improving. At least, it 
has in our business. 

I personally feel this attitude was due 
in some measure to the general situa- 
tion regarding debtors over the entire 
country; that is, the tendency to delay 
paying just debts which built up a 
feeling among some dealers and firms 
that they were not obligated to pay 
for or accept merchandise as they had 
been formerly. In other words, there 
was a general breakdown of business 
honesty and integrity. But this situa- 
tion, I believe, has now improved. 

To offset such conditions, we first 
of all instructed our salesmen that re- 
turns of this character would count 
against their record as efficient men in 
the field, so they must be very careful 
to see that the buyer was thoroughly 
sold on the merchandise he was to re- 
ceive, that he clearly understood what 
he was ordering and that the order was 
not subject to cancellation nor the 
goods to be returned to us. To back 
up this policy, the salesman asks that 
every order be signed by the buyer 
or person with authority. We also 
have a notation printed on the bottom 
of the order: ‘“No merchandise return- 
able without our consent.”’ 

In spite of these precautions, we still 
have merchandise returned to us and 
undoubtedly always will, but as a rule 
the customer either asks our salesman 
or writes in to us to secure permission 
before returning any items he has been 
unable to sefl, and is willing to take 
out the amount of the return in other 
merchandise, which prevents any seti- 
ous loss on our part. 

We try to be as lenient as we pos- 
sibly can with our trade in this respect, 
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but if a customer has a tendency to do 
it rather frequently, we have our man 
in the field notified that it must stop, 
since we don’t want business on which 
we can’t make a profit any more than 
he does. 

In accepting returned goods, we al- 
ways insist that it be in first-class con- 
dition. If it is not, and requires 
working over in our factory, we charge 
this extra expense to the customer 
when giving the credit, explaining the 
situation in a friendly letter when we 
send the credit memorandum to him. 

We have found that 99% of our 
dezlers seem to want to be fair and 
just, if the manufacturer will only go 
half way and try to imagine them on 
his side of the fence. The ones who 
are arbitrary and unreasonable we 
simply pass up for the other fellow to 
handle. If all manufacturers would 
adopt such an attitude, these unreason- 
able customers would soon be glad to 
change their ways and do business on 
a business-like basis. 


BY OQ. A. MESSNER 


Sales Manager, 
Simmons Hardware Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

We do not believe it ever pays to 
sue a buyer over a canceled order. 

As to returned goods, on the bottom 
of our invoice form we state, “Mer- 
chandise not subject to return without 
written authority.” We, of course, at 
times have habitual offenders who will 
return merchandise without authority. 
In a few cases we have refused to accept 
goods returned by such a customer. 

Our instructions to our salesmen are 
to tell our customers not to return mer- 
chandise without their consent or the 
consent of the house. In a great many 
instances our salesmen can make ar- 
rangements to sell this merchandise to 
some other customer, thereby eliminat- 
ing transportation charges as well as 
the unnecessary expense of handling 
here in the house. 


BY M. B. PENDLETON 


Vice-President and General Manager, 
Plomb Tool Company 
Los Angeles, California 


The policy of the house concerning 
returns and cancellation must be thor- 
oughly understood by all concerned 
within the organization. If the sales- 
man has properly sold his account and 
has come to a thoroughgoing meeting 
of minds between himself and _ his 
buyer, then half the grief will have 
been prevented in advance. 

We believe this whole problem is 
90% the fault of the house first, in 
not setting up the policy within the 
organization, and because of lukewarm 
salesmanship. I blame only 10% of 
the trouble on unreasonablenéss on the 
part of the customers. 


BY A. McEWEN 
President, 
Ox Fibre Brush Company, Inc., 
New York City 

Our customers’ purchases are small 
and there would not be much object 
in returning or canceling an order. Our 
position has always been to cooperate 
with the customer, accepting merchan- 
dise where an error has been made or 
overstocking would result. We have 
always felt it wise to have our sales- 
men dwell upon the point that we do 
accept returned merchandise so as to 
build a little added good will with the 


customer. ri 


BY GEO. H. BOUCHER 


Assistant General Sales Manager, 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company, 
Newark, New Jersey 

It has been our experience that a 
falling off in volume in jobbers’ sales, 
and the resultant effort to keep inven- 
tories as low as possible to insure satis- 
factory turnover, always brings about a 
condition where jobbers endeavor to 
force slow-moving items back to the 
manufacturer. 

We have little or no trouble over 
canceled orders, as the nature of our 
business does not lend itself to securing 
definite orders for future requirements. 
Most of our consumer customers pur- 
chase only as our products are required, 
while our jobbers gauge their require- 
ments in the usual manner. It has al- 
ways been our policy to refuse to accept 
the return of merchandise for credit- 
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for modern merchandise advertised in its pages. GREATER SALES SPEED 
And the same feeling that they’re living in a — 2, ESS RESISTANCE 


hanging world keeps them up to scratch on the 
ousand and one new things American manu- 


acturers are producing to help make it change. 


| Show these 2,400,000 Collier’s readers and 
their families an improved product or a better 
. ay and you'll flash interest instantly — and get a 
buying reaction immediately. And that means an 


immediate upward response in your sales curve! 
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unless the customer was authorized to 
return it. At the same time we have 
pursued a policy of attempting to re- 
lieve our jobbers of any unsalable mer- 
chandise that has not become obsolete 
by exchanging such merchandise for 
products that are more salable in his 
community, with the usual service 
charge for such exchange. 

With our policy of not accepting 
goods without authorization pretty well 
known, our jobbers invariably ask for 
relief before attempting to force the 
merchandise back on us, and this gives 
us an Opportunity to point out that 
perhaps some additional sales effort will 
give the necessary impetus. Occasion- 
ally we give some assistance in moving 
items that are causing worry. 


BY L. E. FIRST 


Secretary, Louisville Paint 
Manufacturing Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Under the paint code it was for- 
bidden for anyone to return goods with- 
out the consent of the manufacturer. 
That has always been our policy, and 
our salesmen have positive instructions 
not to permit the return of goods 
without first taking the matter up with 
the house. 

Each of these instances is handled on 
its own merits. In the case of some 
of our goods having become unsalable 
due to age, we sometimes permit the 
dealer to return it at a discount of 20 
to 25%. On other occasions we insist 
that the dealer purchase three cans of 
fresh stock for every one he ts per- 
mitted to return. Im some cases we 
permit a dealer to return goods at the 
cost of the raw material. Over a period 
of years we have built up an under- 
standing with our salesmen and with 
our dealers that unwarranted return of 
goods will not be permitted, and we 
think that a positive stand along these 
lines is the only solution to this prob- 
lem. When it is definitely understood 
that the house policy is opposed to 
return of goods, the occasional excep- 
tion to that strict policy is greatly 
appreciated by the buyer. 


BY L. O. DUNCAN 
Sales Manager, Grand Rapids Store 
Equipment Company, 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 

All of our contracts definitely state 
that they are not subject to cancella- 
tion. While we have certain stock items 
in our line, every job of size or im- 
portance includes a certain amount of 
special work which, when manufac- 
tured, becomes of little value except as 
“odds and ends” in our line. Naturally 
these items are difficult to dispose of at 
anywhere near their value. 

It is true that when a customer places 
an order for certain stock items and then 
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requests cancellation before any packing 
or shipping has been done, we are in- 
clined to be very lenient because we 
feel that, in the long run, it is less 
costly to accept cancellation at that 
point than to endeavor to enforce the 
contract by law. 

Much, of course, depends upon con- 
ditions and circumstances. If we feel 
that a customer is canceling an order 
with the idea of placing it elsewhere, 
we make every effort to hold him to 
the order, even though we have not 
started work on it. We go about as far 
as we can in such instances without 
actually going to law or having a dis- 
gruntled future prospect. 

Where we have actually spent money 
in the production of an order, we in- 
variably insist upon payment for the 
expense incurred, and in such instances 
we will go rather far in enforcing our 
rights under the terms of our non-can- 
cellable contract. 


BY ROGER WILLIAMS 
Sales Manager, 
Wadsworth, Howland & Company, 
Inc., Boston, Massachusetts 


Our policy in the matter of returned 
goods is to accept the return of any 
merchandise at its full value as billed, 
if the return is caused by an error of 
our own. Returned merchandise for 
any other reason must first be author- 
ized in writing by a person in authority 
in our sales department and credit is 
given subject to a handling charge, 
plus any depreciation which the mer- 
chandise may have as a result of 
obsolescence or damage. 

Our salesmen are fully familiar with 
our policies along these lines and, 
while we feel that a certain loss from 
the above sources is inevitable, we 


has taught us this is likely an 


very 
carefully investigate the merits o oa 
case as it comes up. 

We are not liberal but we b lieve 
we are fair in the handling of such 


matters. Of course, if an utterl, up. 
reasonable demand comes up—wh ch js 
extremely rare—it is then a matt.r of 
judgment as to the advisability of ‘nak. 
ing a policy adjustment. We believe 
that the matter of returned goods :nust 
be in the control of those in authority 
and handled in a reasonable but firm 
manner. 


Sales Manager, 
Industrial Paint & Varnish Company, 
Dallas, Texas 

Particularly in the building trades, 
business has been so difficult to secure 
in the past four or five years that manu- 
facturers have been inclined to pamper 
any actual buyer to an unreasonable 
extent. Fortunately, when the PIC was 
approved, the code authorities recog- 
nized this condition and incorporated 
in the code a paragraph known as 
Article XXIV, which reall as follows: 

“No member of the industry is to accept 
the return of merchandise from any cus- 
tomer without having given prior consent 
to the return thereof. On such goods ac- 
cepted for return, a reasonable charge should 
be made and the freight charges must be 
charged to the shipper returning the mer- 
chandise, except in case of defective prod- 
ucts or where in some other way the manu- 
facturer may be wholly responsible.” 

This paragraph has been our guiding 
rule in the paint industry and we, like 
all other members of the industry, have 
been forced many, many times to quote 
this paragraph to customers who felt 
inclined to return this or that for some 
personal reason of their own. On a 
number of occasions these customers 
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Play, Brother, play! 
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Another Test 
For Sales and 
Advertising Managers 


1, What Florida newspaper, reaching four out of five homes within 
Jacksonville’s city limits, also provides blanket coverage of the city 
suburbs? Answer 


9. What Florida newspaper reaches 50 per cent of the homes in towns 
and communities within its home county? Answer 


3 , What Florida newspaper exerts a dominant influence on rural readers 
within its county? Answer 


4. What Florida newspaper brings a quick and profitable response from 
dozen of prosperous towns lying within its trading zone in south- 
eastern Georgia and northern Florida? Answer 


5. What Florida newspaper has approximately 25 per cent of all morn- 

ing newspaper circulation in Florida; approximately 14 per cent of 
all daily circulation, morning and evening; 20 per cent of all Sunday 
circulation? Answer 


What Florida newspaper is equipped to do high-grade color printing 
at an additional cost of one cent a line for two extra colors; two 
cents a line for three extra colors? Answer 


7 What Florida newspaper carries a large volume of state news for its 
statewide readership? Answer 


8. What Florida newspaper delivers the Jacksonville urban market, the 

immediate suburban area, the best buying power in a broad retail 
area... and then, for good measure, gives advertisers a definite statewide 
sales influence? Answer 


The answer to every one of these questions is “FLORIDA TIMES-UNION.” 


And whenever any question arises concerning advertising in Jacksonville and 
its trade territory the immediate and final answer is also “TIMES-UNION.” 


Che Florida Cimes-Union 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN JACKSONVILLE 
Daily — FLorIDA’s LARGEST NEWSPAPER Stureclay- 
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Administration Offices: 485 Madison Avenue, New York City; 1622 Chest 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 410 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl.; 817 Ea 

Building, Washington, D.C.; Signal Oil Building, Los Angeles, Cal.; 902 Fish 
Building, Detroit, Michigan; 14 Langham Place, London, W. I. Englav 


written by 700,000 authors 


700.000 radio listeners who sent us the information on which this new 
and comprehensive study, just off the press, was based. 

Every radio advertiser knows that the coverage of an evening broadcast 
differs decidedly from that of a daytime broadcast from the same station... 
but until now no one has measured the exact change that takes place in 
size and shape of the listening area. 

Now, for the first time in radio, the listening areas of daytime and night- 
time broadcasts have been mapped separately... for each CBS station and 


for the CBS network as a whole...making, in all, 98 daytime maps and 98 


evening maps. Each map is accompanied by specially compiled data indi- 


cating the size, wealth and progressiveness of the market. 


THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


HEADQUARTERS FOR RADIO AND RADIO FACTS 


Test cities should be “‘average” or “normal.” But aren’t they 
more likely to be cities with exceptionally high purchasing 
power—with the result that sales figures cannot be dupli- 


cated elsewhere? This analyst makes this challenge 


and 


then offers what she considers a more scientific approach to 
the selection of best test markets, using actual retail sales 
asa base. 93 cities of above 100,000 population are analyzed. 


Which Are the Best 
Test Market Cities? 


LTHOUGH advertising execu- 
tives for many years have se- 
lected markets in which to 
“test” various products, we 

cannot discover anywhere any records 
that disclose a scientific approach to 
the selection of these ‘‘markets.”’ 

Realizing the gap in the test market 
field, SALES MANAGEMENT in the is- 
sue of November 1, 1934, published 
the results of a survey entitled ‘Sales 
and Advertising Executives Pick the 
Best Test Markets of the Country for a 
25-Cent Mass Item.” The results, how- 
ever, based entirely upon opinions, 
prove disappointing to those preju- 
diced in favor of facts. As we shall 
see, opinions therein expressed, when 
held alongside the facts, appear sadly 
“off.” The final ranking was evolved 
from answers by national advertising 
agency executives to the question, 
“What ten cities come first to your 
mind as being the best test markets?” 

As each of 129 executives named 
the ten cities that came first to his 
mind and as each gave reasons for his 
choices, the investigators recorded the 
utterances. By combining all opinions 
“The Fifty Best Test Markets’’ were 
determined. A table ranking cities 
numerically according to total mentions 
(and supposedly in accordance with 
respective ‘‘bestness"’) appeared in the 
published report. 

Since total retail sales provide the 
most accurate measure of purchasing 
power available, in that figures show- 
ing what people actually have bought 
indicate the extent of their ability to 
buy, per capita sales (1933 Census 
of American Business) may be re- 
garded as facts against which execu- 
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BY 
CONSTANCE HARRIS 


tive opinions can be checked. (Editor's 
note: These census figures were not 
available in consolidated form at the 
time the survey was made.) 

It so happened that one of the rea- 
sons, the reason most frequently stated, 
for the choice of a city as a first class 
test market was that it stood ‘‘Section- 
ally or nationally average in purchas- 
ing power.”” By how much would you 
say that the purchasing power of the 
supposedly best “test market,’’ the 
market ranked number one according 
to opinions, deviated from that of the 


sectional and national averages? The 
city that opinion placed first has a pur- 
chasing power 58 per cent. above the 
sectional average and 106 per cent. 
above the national average! (Sce last 
column of table for rankings, 1 to 51, 
made by agency executives. ) 

Other reasons for choosing markets 
were: “Typical of other cities in same 
general population class; past per- 
formance on other products; current 
business situation good; typical of a 
class or industry; cooperation from 
newspapers or other local media; co- 
operation of wholesalers or retailers; 
convenient to factory or agency.” 
Bearing in mind “discrepancies” con- 
nected with the primary reason, it is 
natural to doubt the “‘reliability” of 
other reasons. 


1. The Twelve Best Test Markets— 
According to Advertising Agency 
Executives (See SM 11/1/34) 


Hartford 
Atlanta 
Dallas 
Chicago 
San Francisco 
Detroit 
Boston 
New York 
Los Angeles 
Philadelphia 
St. Louis 
Cleveland 


Note: Dallas is the only city in the second group which appears also in the first. 
See following pages for all cities over 100,000. 


2. The Twelve Best Test Markets— 
According to Smallest Deviations 
from Population Groups Per 
Capita Retail Sales Averages 

Tacoma 
Utica 

Fort Wayne 
Houston 
Tulsa 

New Bedford 
Chattanooga 
Canton 
Providence 
Syracuse 
Camden 
Dallas 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Lh 


"Test it Out in New Bedford 


One of the 12 Best— 


and the 


MOST ECONOMICAL 
TEST MARKET 


nt. “Not the largest nor the richest market, but the most typical market makes the best test 
ast market,’ says Sales Management. By this standard, the Sales Management analyst establishes 
the best 12 test markets in the United States. These are the 12 cities which show per capita 
retail sales nearest to the average for their population group. (See opposite page for details.) 


my For the advertiser, New Bedford stands out ahead of all others because its 
ent advertising cost for full coverage is lower than any other except one and this one 
ie has 15°, less circulation at the same cost. It is a one newspaper coverage you buy 
C0- in New Bedford, for the city and entire trading territory are covered by one 


newspaper—The Standard-Times, Mercury. 


The New Bedford Retail Trading Zone has a population of 203,566. The Standard-Times, 
Mercury, with a total circulation of 48,929, covers 90.2%, of the families in the entire Retail 
Trading Zone, at a rate of |4c a line. 


as aia To complete the picture, this newspaper offers the 
An inquiry addressed to the home office 


sa or to any of the seven offices of our merchandising co-operation of an experienced ad- 


representatives will bring you the full vertising department, equipped to help a manufac- 
story of the New Bedford market—as a turer in any line get the distribution necessary to 
general and as a test market. 


make his test campaign a helpful one. 


Che Standard- Times 
MORNING MERCURY 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


STANDARD-TIMES, MERCURY 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Please give me details about the New Bedford Market. 


Name 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, National Representatives ane 
ir oe 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
- DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE NE 555 sav ees ahs aad once cass deo aah pooner eine iopaian nt 
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A lower installation cost, more salesmen, and more advertis- 
ing help Phillips Petroleum to extend “‘bottled gas” markets. 


New Sales Policies Boom 
Philgas Installations 


EW customer installations 
made during the first half of 
1935 by the Retail Division 


of the Philgas Department 
of Phillips Petroleum Company were 
more than double the number made 
during the corresponding period of last 
year, according to A. B. Cameron, 
sales manager. 

New merchandising methods are di- 
rectly responsible for the increase. 
Seven specific features are: 

1. A trial offer 

2. Greatly reduced 
charge 

3. Doubled retail sales force 

4. One-third more dealers 

5. Several additional makes of ap- 
pliances 

6. Extensive advertising 

7. A sales contest 

Philgas, as probably most readers 
know, is a “bottled gas,” intended to 
take the place of city gas where the 
latter is not available. This is “beyond 
the gas mains,” of course, but sales 
efforts are concentrated exclusively in 
19 restricted geographical areas sur- 
rounding the company’s bulk stations. 
These territories take in, principally, 
suburban districts of large cities, and 
nearby towns. 

Gas is delivered to consumers at 
frequent intervals—ordinarily once a 
month. Its principal use is in domes- 
tic cookery, but it is also widely used 
in refrigeration, hot-water heating, 
space heating, ironing, and in many 
other ways. Its use for any purpose 
necessitates the installation of a suit- 
able appliance, just as the use of city 
gas does. 

Early this year Philgas introduced a 
trial plan. It proposed to install a 
Philgas kitchen range in the prospect's 
home on 30 days’ trial, at no obligation 
whatsoever to her. If, at the end of 
that time, she decided to keep it, she 
might purchase the range on a long- 
time-payment plan. 

This trial offer was a great help in 
convincing prospects of the superior 
advantages of Philgas over some other 
fuels. But it did not overcome the 
strongest feature of sales resistance, 
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installation 


which was the installation charge. Re- 
gardless of how well the prospect liked 
Philgas, she hesitated to incur the ex- 
pense of having necessary facilities in- 
stalled. This installation charge was 
$36.50 last year, a considerable item. 

This resistance was practically elim- 
inated March 1, when the installation 
charge was reduced to $9.75. The 
present charge probably no more than 
defrays labor costs, but it undoubtedly 
was good merchandising to make the 
reduction to facilitate the sale of more 
appliances. 

Eliminating—or minimizing—this 
major item of sales resistance prepared 
the way for expansion in all directions. 
The advertising was increased. Half 
a million rotogravure circulars, hand- 
somely and profusely illustrated, carried 
the news by mail to as many prospects. 
Two showings of 24-sheet posters pro- 
claimed the tidings to everyone in the 
company’s nineteen sales districts. 
Many thousands of prospects mani- 
fested a definite interest. 

That made it easy to enlarge and 
improve the sales force. Here was an 
attractive proposition that appealed to 
high-caliber salesmen. For the first 
time, Philgas was in a position to 
maintain a field force the year ‘round. 
The number of salesmen was approxi- 
mately doubled. They were given spe- 
cial training, then sent out to follow 
up those thousands of live prospects. 

The number of makes of approved 
appliances was considerably increased. 
This brought more cooperation from 
appliance manufacturers and automati- 
cally increased the number of dealers, 
as Philgas dealers, generally speaking, 
are those who carry Philgas approved 
appliances. 

The rotogravure circular, announcing 
the new low installation charge, went 
out in March. Then in June, an in- 
tensive direct mail campaign was 
launched, featuring a profit-sharing 
plan. Manufacturers, dealers, and 
salesmen all cooperated in reducing the 
retail price of a $75 Philgas range to 
$69.50, then in making it possible for 
any prospect to get this same range for 
only $19.50 in money and some co- 
operation. 


First, each of the 19 Philoas dis. 
trict managers mailed a personalized 
letter to prospects in his territory 
outlining the plan and enclosing a 
business reply card. The idea was 
for the prospect herself to buy a range 
submit a list of five prospects to her 
local dealer on a form provided for 
the purpose, and demonstrate her range 
to each of the five. For each such Pros- 
pect who becomes a purchaser, she te. 
ceives a credit of $10 on her range 
purchase. If, therefore, all five of 
them buy, she earns $50 and her own 
range, consequently, costs her only 
$19.50 in money. 

The same proposition is extended to 
each of the five prospects when and 
if they become users. 


The letter also offered a free repro- 
duction, in full color and suitable for 
framing, of a baby picture by Maud 
Tousey Fangel. A similar offer, made 
a few years ago, had brought an amaz- 
ing response, Mr. Cameron said, and 
it is expected that this one will bring 
in large numbers of prospects. 


Dealers were apprised of this plan, 
and coached in its application, by a 
four-page letter with illustrated cover. 
What the plan was designed to do, 
how it accomplishes these aims, how 
prospects were to be informed of the 
plan, the financial picture as it applies 
to the dealer, mechanics of the plan, 
and procedure for crediting discounts 
were some of the features outlined. 


About the time the Philgas letter 
was mailed to prospects, cooperating 
appliance manufacturers mailed a cir- 
cular to the same prospects to illustrate 
and describe their merchandise and to 
acquaint the prospects with their local 
dealer, whose imprint the circular bore. 
Each manufacturer tied up with the 
$69.50 special offer, but also explained 
that one could choose other ranges sell- 
ing at a higher price and still partici- 
pate in the profit-sharing plan. 

These direct mailings were followed 
up by personal calls of Philgas sales- 
men and supported by demonstrations 
in all Philgas dealers’ stores. 

Meanwhile, all dealers, salesmen, 
and sales executives were further en- 
couraged by a sales contest in which 
adequate cash prizes were offered lead- 
ing producers in the several districts. 
The “Famous Philgas Honor Award 
Sales Cup and the infamous Brown 
Derby #13” were also at stake. The 
dates of the contest, June 15 to July 
27, coincided with those of the profit- 
sharing campaign. 

With such an aggressive campaign 
just getting under way, it will not be 
surprising if Philgas installations dur- 
ing the second half of the year show 
an even larger increase. 
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Leaden Skies Pour Gold 
Into Oklahoma Farm Pockets 


KLAHOMA farm fields were transformed into billowing 


seas of golden grain by generous rains this spring and 


” 


OKLAHOMA 
city 


summer. Farmers reaped bumper grain crops and higher 
prices that were but forerunners of a steady stream of 


cash income that will run on through the harvests of corn, cotton, 


Abundant rains washed the “black” en- 


broomcorn and feed crops. Farm income will be further augmented : ; é “ 
tirely from Oklahoma’s business map in 


by the marketing of livestock at advanced prices and the $18,375,688 three months. This map, taken from 
in crop reduction checks. . . . The Oklahoma City market, heart of Nation's Business for July, shows the 
a ‘ , , 7, large “white” area of good business where 
the state’s richest agricultural section, is one to be watched and culti- the Oklahoma City market is centered. 
vated during the next six months. It will yield sales well above nor- Oklahoma City today takes third place 
we , the t ities maki ates 
mal. Get your share through an adequate advertising schedule in ey es See Sees See ee ere 

business gain for the year, according to 
the Oklahoman and Times. the August 1 issue of Forbes. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN-OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


National Representative—E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
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Per Capita Retail Sales Comparisons— 
100,000 Group of Cities 


ALL CITIES OVER 1,000,000 POPULATION: 
PER CAPITA RETAIL SALES—$303.60 


Chicago, Ill........ 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Detroit, Mich... 


ALL CITIES 500,000 TO 999,999 POPULATION: 
PER CAPITA RETAIL SALES—$337.11 | 


Baltimore, Md. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Cal. | 
Boston, Mass. 


ALL CITIES 250,000 TO 499,999 POPULATION: 
PER CAPITA RETAIL SALES—$334.14 


Houston, Tex... 
Providence, R. |. 
Dallas, Texas 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Denver, Colo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
indianapolis, ind. 
Akron, Ohio... . 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Toledo, Ohio. . 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Newark, N. J.. 
New Orleans, La. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Washington, D.C. 


Although complete factual analyses 
of each of these reasons could not be 
undertaken without a great deal of 
original research, the “Typical of other 
cities . . .”” reason can be checked 
easily. According to Federal Census 
classifications the city receiving the 
largest number of mentions on account 
ot its being ‘Typical of other cities 
in the same general population class” 
comes in the 100,000 to 250,000 popu- 
lation group. Altogether in this group 
there are 56 cities with an aggregate 
population of 7,540,966 and with 
1933 annual retail sales amounting to 
$2,231,650,000. This gives a per 
capita sales figure of $296 for the 
group. 

Comparing the per capita group 
average of $296 with per capita sales 
of $420 for the city called ‘‘most typi- 
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% Above Ranking of 51 
Population Per Capita or Below % Above % Above Leaders by Agency 
(Municipal) Retail Sales Average for Sectional National Executives in 
the Group Average Average Sales Management 
3,376,438 $293.23 — 3.4 40 44 4 
6,930,446 324.05 + 6.7 28 59 8 
1,950,961 263.69 —13.1 4 29 10 
1,238,048 366.17 +20.6 30 80 9 
1,568,662 235.83 —22.3 12 | 16 5 
| | 
804,874 312.42 | — 7.3 99 53 32 
578,249 8 | 309.11 -6.3- | 47 52 | 33 
821,960 307.57 — 8.8 55 51 11 
900,429 304.75 — 9.6 45 49 12 
669,817 290.01 —14.0 15 42 15 
573,076 283.60 —15.9 12 39 27 
634,394 400.50 +18.8 42 96 5 
781,188 79 F 
292,352 336.55 + 0.7 134 65 49 
252,981 339.23 | + 1.5 28 66 35 
260,475 339.81 + 1.7 136 67 3 
328,132 324.02 | — 3.0 28 59 17 
290,564 320.94 —40 = | 53 o 21 
270,366 349.47 + 4.6 123 m 2 
301,815 350.76 + 5.0 24 72 51 
365,583 353.12 + 5.7 25 73 24 
451,160 355.66 + 6.4 69 74 18 
464,356 363.16 + 8.7 83 78 22 
284,063 365.78 + 9.5 23 73 ad 
287,861 370.15 +10.8 84 81 16 
271,606 373.05 +11.6 | 87 85 
364,161 286.07 —14.4 | 36 40 19 
255,040 276.21 $9.3 31 35 
253,143 272.88 —18.3 165 34 o 
307,745 263.95 —21.0 154 29 38 
290,718 263.47 —21.1 25 29 46 
399,746 409.46 +22.5 | 106 | 101 14 
442,337 425.39 +27.3 | 88 109 31 
458,762 225.36 —32.6 57 "1 23 
259,678 215.32 | 3.6 | 108 6 39 
316,715 194.91 —41.7 —23 —4 
486 869 496.06 | +48.5 | 216 | 143 25 


cal’’ we find that sales in the selected 
city stand 34% higher than those rep- 
resenting the group average. Further- 
more, only one of the 56 cities shows 
per capita sales that are Aigher than 
those of the chosen city! 

Is it possible that an executives’ un- 
derstanding of “average” is really 
“much-higher-than-average?” An ob- 
vious conclusion presents itself, 
namely, that in choosing test markets, 
executives select cities with excep- 
tionally high purchasing power. Fig- 
ures indicate that, despite statements 
and claims to the effect that markets 
are chosen because of their average 
characteristics, desires for better-than- 
average returns often result in serious 
mistakes in list-making. 

Contending that a test market, as 
such, should exhibit average tendencies 


and also contending that facts should 
form the basis of selection of test 
markets, we shall try to present a 
starter in a direction which affords 
practically unlimited possibilities of 
development. 

This starter—see table—consists of 
a ranking of cities according to the de- 
viations of per capita sales from the 
per capita sales average for the group. 
Obviously, the cities which come clos- 
est to the group average may be ex- 
pected to give results most typical of 
the group. Alongside this figure are 
columns showing the percentage above 
or below the geographical sections 
(New England, Middle Atlantic, etc.) 
and the nation as a whole. 

Before examining the cities within 
the various population groups let's 
look at the group averages which arc 
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ALL CITIES 125,000 TO 249,999 POPULATION: 
PER CAPITA RETAIL SALES—$313.80 

Tulsa, Okla.......... 

Syracuse, N. Y..... 

Norfolk, Va. 

Bridgeport, Conn.. . 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Nashvile, Tenn... 

Long Beach, Cal. 

Scranton, Pa... 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Dayton, Ohio. . 

New Haven, Conn. 

Omaha, N-br.. 

Paterson, N. J... 

Worcester, Mass... ... 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Richmond, Va. 

Fort Worth, Te xas 

San Diego, Cal........ 

San Antonio, Texas.... 

Des Moines, lowa 

Springfield, Mass... . 

Youngstown, Ohio 

Yonkers, N.Y........ 

ot ere 

Hartford, Conn.............. ; 

Eee areca , 


ALL CITIES 100,000 TO 124,999 POPULATION: 
PER CAPITA RETAIL SALES—$271.28 


TOR, Teis on ccccccicnce 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Canton, Ohio..... 
Camden, N. J.... 
Tampa, Fla... ... 
Duluth, Minn... .. 
Knoxville, Tenn.. 
Lowell, Mass..... 
Elizabeth, N. J.... 
Fall River, Mass. 
South Bend, Ind... 


Trenton, N. J. 
Lynn, Mass.... 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Evansville, Ind.. 
Reading, Pa.... 
Peoria, lll...... 
Wichita, Kans..... 
Spokane, Wash... 
El Paso, Texas. . 
Wilmington, Del. 
Somerville, Mass. 
Gary, Ind. 

Kansas Cjty, Kans. 
Miami, Fla........ 


%, Above 

Population Per Capita or Below 

(Municipal) Retail Sales Average for 

the Group 
141,258 316.37 + 0.8 
209,326 309.19 — 1.5 
129,710 302.43 — 3.6 
146,716 | 302.20 — 3.7 
140,267 300.21 — 43 
153,866 328.60 + 4.7 
142,032 293.43 — 6.5 
143,433 291.79 — 7.0 
129,549 291.53 — 7.1 
185,389 288.54 - 8.0 
200,982 288.16 — 8.2 
162,655 341.01 + 8.7 
214,006 345.33 +10.0 
138,513 347.83 +10.8 
195,311 279.54 —10.9 
168,592 269.77 —14.0 
182,929 360.70 +14.9 
163,447 263.63 —16.0 
147,995 364.32 +16.1 
231,542 261.80 —16.6 
142,559 385.97 +23.0 
149,900 386.99 +23.3 
170,002 239.79 —23.6 
134,646 238.08 —24.1 
156,492 237.03 —24.5 
164,072 420.21 +33.9 
127,412 476.01 +51.7 
106,817 271.02 — 0.1 
101,740 271.94 + 0.2 
114,946 272.29 + 0.4 
112,597 268.48 — 1.0 
119,798 268.39 | - 1.1 
104,906 268.21 — 1.1 
118,700 275.39 | + 1.5 
101,161 264.18 — 2.6 
101,463 278.58 | + 2.7 
105,802 259.01 — 4.5 
100,234 255.61 — 5.8 
114,589 291.08 + 7.3 
115,274 248.31 — 8.5 
104,193 242.33 —10.7 
115,967 239.84 —11.6 
123,356 306.47 +13.0 
102,320 311.02 +14.6 
113,643 229.97 15.2 
102,249 220.63 —18.7 
111,171 330.49 +21.8 
104,969 330.56 +21.9 
111,110 332.05 +22.4 
115,514 332.21 +22.5 
102,421 208.41 —23.2 
106,596 350.63 +29.3 
103,908 189.58 —30.1 
100,426 171.91 —36.6 
121,857 161.55 —40.4 
110,637 406.19 +49.7 


i) 
| Ranking of 51 
% Above % Above | Leaders by Agency 
Sectional National Executives in 
Average Average | Sales Management 
119 55 
22 52 } 20 
92 48 
14 48 
49 47 50 
219 61 
4 44 | 
15 43 | 
86 43 ‘a 
101 41 30 
37 41 37 
23 67 | 
73 69 
37 71 
6 37 
28 32 42 
130 77 40 
83 29 
29 79 45 
82 28 
94 | 89 13 
46 } 90 36 
14 | 18 
—6 17 
13 16 
58 | 106 1 
89 | 134 29 
4 33 oa 
8 33 43 
30 34 41 
1 31 
160 31 | 
28 31 
9 35 
68 29 
40 37 
151 27 
-3 25 
15 | 43 
—6 22 
15 19 
—5 18 
21 50 
17 | 52 
13 | 13 
5 | 8 ES 
31 62 44 
57 62 34 
67 63 47 
18 63 28 
44 2 
33 72 
—2 —7 
—18 —16 
—19 —21 
159 99 


as given in the table below: 


Per Capita 

Population Group Retail Sales 
Over 1,000,000 ........... $303.60 
500,000—999,999 ......... 337.11 
250,000—499,999 ......... 334.14 
125,000—249,999 ......... 313.80 
100,000—124,999 ......... 271.28 
50,000— 99,999 ......... 288.43 
25,000— 49,999 ......... 285.17 
10,000— 24,999 ......... 278.60 
Waeee WEES occ ccs caie 115.32 


In general, it is evident that per 
capita sales are higher in large cities 
than in small cities. A notable excep- 
tion, however, appears in the first 
groups, which contains five cities with 
populations over 1,000,000. In this 
group the per capita sales average is 
only $303.60 whereas in the next three 
lower groups the averages are $337.11, 
$534.14 and $313.80. 
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Looking at the table we see that 
abnormal conditions also exist in the 
next largest group composed of cities 
with populations between 500,000 and 
999,999. In this group no city comes 
within 7% of the average. Of the 
eight cities six are definitely below 
average while two are disproportion- 
ately above average. 

Considering the next group of 24 
cities we discover several centers that 
safely may be taken as representative 
of the group; Houston, Providence 
and Dallas all come within 2% of 
the group average. Similarly, in the 
next group with 27 cities, both Tulsa 
and Syracuse satisfy average require- 
ments. Further comparisons may be 
obtained by studying the table. The 
method, outlined above, is intended to 
serve only as a sample. 


Every problem needs _ individual 


analysis. This we cannot emphasize 
too strongly. A solution that would 
apply to a test campaign for a food 
product, for instance, might not fit at 
all the basic requirements of a test 
campaign for a drug product. Like- 
wise, elements necessary to a test cam- 
paign vary widely from those involved 
in other types of campaigns. For this 
reason we feel that available facts 
should be translated into usable form. 
A commendable beginning along this 
line may be found in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’S Survey of Spending Power. 

With censuses of retail and whole- 
sale establishments, service establish- 
ments, manufacturing, agriculture, in 
addition to real property inventories, 
financial surveys and innumerable gen- 
eral business indicators, every execu- 
tive should find himself well armed to 
meet any problem with facts. 
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WE USE 
BUSINESS | 
PAPER 


ADVERTISING 


66 OT being in the better ‘mouse trap’ busi- 

N ness we do not expect the world to beat 

a path through the woods to our door. 

Business in this day and age is not secured on 

that basis, hence we employ salesmen, and we 

advertise where we believe it will do us the most 
good. 


“We no longer rely on word-of-mouth adver- 
tising as we did when this company was organ- 
ized, 105 years ago, back in 1830 when our ‘agents’ 
covered their territories on horseback, carrying 
their samples in saddle bags. We no longer rely 
entirely on our customers to pass on the good 
word to their neighbors, since this method, al- 
though still extremely effective, is not suffi- 
ciently extensive to serve modern requirements. 


“Advertising media, developed for the specific 
purpose of carrying such messages to the right 
people, are generally effective and economical in 
carrying out this function and consequently we 
make extensive use of them. 


s 


COL. ROBERT H. MORSE 


Col. Robert H. Morse, President and General 
Manager of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., also a 
Director of E. & T. Fairbanks & Co., the Cana- 
dian Fairbanks-Morse Company, Ltd., and E. & 
T. Fairbanks Company, Ltd., is an active pro- 
ponent of adequate advertising effort. He has 
observed its results over a period of forty years 
of active service with the company from the vari- 
ous points of view of the several positions he has 
held and therefore knows whereof he speaks. 


For more than a century Fairbanks, 
Morse has been a well-known name— 
made famous and kept famous by good 
products and consistent advertising. Dur- 
ing the depression they made advertising 
history by running an advertisement of 
103 pages in one business paper, featuring 
their Diesel engines. The company’s best 
known products include practically all 
types of internal combustion engines 
other than automobile engines, scales, 
pumps, dynamos, motors, windmills, 
water systems, and home lighting sys- 
tems. Recently the company entered the 
electric refrigeration field. 


10 BEAT A PATH TO OUR DOOR... 


“We consider advertising simply as an effi- 
cient method of getting our sales message across, Q 
in printed form, to the greatest possible number 


ive customers i m i 
of prospect tomers in the most economical AMERICAN BUILDER end BUILDING 


way, allocating our advertising budget among the AGE, Chicago 
ious trade papers, general publication BAKERS REVIEW, New York 
: ws a pub cations and BAKERS WEEKLY, New York 
: newspapers reaching those groups which we wish BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, New 
, York 
Zs ntact. 
‘ dines BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, Chicago 
‘| “Business paper advertising is an important CHAIN STORE AGE, New York 
i ees CHFMICAT. AND METALLURGICAL 
3 part of our sales promotion activities and as such ENGINEERING, New York 
4 is handled with care and deliberation and our DOMESTIC a ea 
£ . , SZ ‘ DRY GOODS ECONOMIST, New Yor 
campaigns are laid out along very definite lines ELECTRICAL DEALER, Chicago 
with a long range objective in view. In our copy ENGINEERING AND MINING JOUR- 
‘ . ‘ NAL, New York 
we attempt to epitomize the story of our engi- FLEET OWNER. New York 
neering developments and case histories of our HARDWARE AGE, New York 
‘astallations in such a wa n HARDWARE RETAILER, Indianapolis 
7 ae Seay 2 oa HOTEL MANAGEMENT, New York 
plete picture of product and application. HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW, New 
York 
ICE CREAM TRADE JOURNAL, New 
Says COL. ROBERT H. R York 
eral . y MORSE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR - KEYSTONE, 
Da to a SALES MANAGEMENT editor. New York 
na- LAUNDRY AGE, New York 
Hi MACHINERY, New York 
has MARINE ENGINEERING & SHIPPING 
ars ' AGE, New York 
ari. ag oe a MILL AND FACTORY, New York 
has NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, 
Cleveland 
OIL AND GAS JOURNAL, Tulsa 
PROGRESSIVE GROCER, New York 
REAL ESTATE RECORD, New York 
REFINER AND NATURAL GASOLINE 
MANUFACTURER, Houston 
RUG PROFITS, New York 
SALES MANAGEMENT, New York 
STEEL, Cleveland 
TIRES, New York 
ks 
od 
ir- 
ng 
of 
a NUMBER 20 OF A SERIES: 
st This is one of a series of analyses made 
by the SALES MANAGEMENT editors, 
all acting for the publishers of the dominant 
business papers listed here. Others who 
es have told why they use business papers 
Ss, and the results they have secured: Gen- 
eral Electric, Bendix Aviation, Cannon 
is, Mills, Johns-Manville, Fruehauf Trailer, 
ey Bakelite, Gorham, Lincoln Electric, Liquid 
Carbonic, McCann-Erickson, Westing- 


Bouse, Ohio Brass, Green Shoe, Stewart- 
arner, Ruberoid, National Hotels, Jones 
& Lamson, and International Harvester. 


Not Shifts—But Appeal—A ffect 


Cigarette Sales, Says Rheinstrom 


HE Pauline Arnold analysis of 

sales rankings and media ex- 

penditures of the Big Three 

cigarette companies over the past 
five years (SM, August 1, page 102) 
drew sparks from many quarters. As 
might be expected, there is a marked 
division of opinion as to whether the 
relationships shown are merely a co- 
incidence, or point to a new and more 
scientific approach to the choice of 
media. 

Incidentally, the caption alongside 
the picture in that article rather missed 
the point of Miss Arnold's analysis. It 
is very doubtful that there is any great 
significance in the fact that leadership 
in cigarette sales went, in each of the 
last five years, to the advertiser spend- 
ing the most money in radio. 

The question raised by Miss Arnold 
is this: Is it significant that the rela- 
tive sales position of the Big Three 
companies was directly proportionate, 
for four years out of five, to the 
amount that each spent for radio? 
SALES MANAGEMENT will pay $10 
each for the five best letters comment- 
ing upon the facts and figures pre- 
sented in the article. 

Carroll Rheinstrom, advertising 
manager of True Story, doesn’t want 
the $10, but he does want to get over 
a point of view about media, and he 
does it with force and strong con- 
victions in this letter. 


“I am not competing for your $10. I 
merely want to register my protest against 
Miss Arnold's article, ‘Just How Do 
Shifts in Media Affect Cigarette Sales?’ as 
a biased, unintelligent piece of promotional 
propaganda for one type of media. 

“I fully anticipate that it will be re- 
printed by both major broadcasting com- 
panies and circulated among advertisers, 
with the implication that SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’S authority backs the thesis that radio 
is a better advertising medium than news- 
paper or magazines. 


“Medium a Static Force” 


“It seems inconceivable to me that in 
this so-called enlightened age of advertising, 
a disinterested, intelligent authority should 
propose the theory that the medium carrying 
an advertising appeal, rather than the appeal 
itself, should be credited with the responsi- 
bility for an advertiser's sales success. 

“I would like to make it clear that I 
have no quarrel with radio as an adver- 
tising medium. Many products have been 
sold successfully by means of appeals broad- 
cast exclusively over radio networks. 
Neither, of course, do magazines nor news- 
papers need any justification as advertising 
mediums. Records of advertising successes 
using these types of media were established 
long before radio broadcasting came into 
being—and still persist. 

“It is equally true that radio and news- 
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papers and magazines, too, have carried 
their share of advertising campaigns which 
have been failures. Yet in none of these 
cases would the supporters of any of these 
media acknowledge that the medium was at 
fault. 

“The point is that a medium is, after all, 
only a medium—for an advertising appeal. 
It is a static (no puns intended!) rather 
than an active force. The number of 
people having radio sets is a measurable 
factor. So, too, is the number of people 
who buy magazines or newspapers. The 
final answer to success or failure cannot 
lie in circulation, since the circulation is 
equal for those advertisers who fail as 
well as those who succeed. The one vaiti- 
able which could be responsible for success 
or failure must be the advertising appeal, 
itself. 

“If there is anything more than coinci- 
dence in the parallel of radio expenditure 
with cigarette sales, the significance cannot 
help but lie in the advertising appeals 
which were used. The credit, if any, be- 
longs to the creative departments of the 
advertising agencies, rather than to the 
technician who turns the dials that modu- 
late the frequencies—and (if the coinci- 
dence involves magazines and newspapers) 
rather than to compositors, pressmen, and 
newsstand shack occupants.” 


Too Many Factors Overlooked 


Another media executive, Carl 
Henke, sales manager of the Buffalo 
branch of the General Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Company, protests because 
outdoor advertising and window dis- 
plays were omitted from the com- 
pilation. They were omitted because 
no independent checking bureau offers 
reports on placements in those fields. 
Mr. Hencke brings out several other 
interesting points: 


“Pauline Arnold's article, ‘Just How Do 
Shifts in Media Affect Cigarette Sales,’ is 
in error at least 25%, perhaps 40%, 
maybe more. I am compelled to make that 
comment because of the complete omis- 
sion of outdoor advertising and window 
displays in her study of media used in 
cigarette advertising. 

“A short time ago I saw a confidential 
report which showed the direct influence 
between the volume of outdoor advertis- 
ing used by cigarette manufacturers and 
leadership position. Without’ the considera- 
tion of outdoor advertising and window dis- 
plays, such comparisons as Miss Arnold 
attempts to make cannot be built upon 
a solid foundation. She fails, too, to in- 
clude Old Golds in her study, yet Fred 
Waring’s Old Gold program enjoyed a 
wide listening audience. I am of the 
opinion that Old Gold’s expenditures 
would completely disrupt Miss Arnold's 
attempt to show a correlation in her study. 

“Last, but not least, such a study could 
not carry any worthwhile implications 
without some consideration to the very 
important matter of copy. Did the blatant 
claims of some of these manufacturers 
produce sales at the time only to act as 
a boomerang resulting in a loss of sales 


later on? Such things cannot be measured 
If they could, the advertising indust: 
would be many times its present size.” 
Roger M. Reynolds, manager oi 
national advertising, the Indianapolis 
News, points out a rather significan 
feature in the table. “In analyzing th 
figures you will find that when Lucky 
Strikes were in first place they spent 
a good portion of their advertising 
dollars in newspapers, and it is also ot 
interest to find that since Chesterfields 
have increased their newspaper adver- 
tising from three million dollars in 
1930 to five million dollars in 1934, 
they have gone in first place, with 
Lucky Strikes dropping to third place.’ 


Snapshots 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN’S newest _lin- 
oleum has stickum on the back and 
so “reduces sharply the cost of in- 
stallation Moisten the adhesive 
back, after which it can be laid directly 
to wood or concrete floors. There is 
no need to wait for it to set. Furni- 
ture may be moved in place just as 
soon as Adhesive Sealex is laid.”’ 


ELECTRIC SCREEN CORPORATION, 
Detroit, turns on the advertising cur- 
rent for its ‘Kil-Fli,”’ a device which 
kills flies by electricity. When the 
pests fly between the wires of a screen 
to get a sugar-lump bait they are 
electrocuted. Night flying insects are 
also bumped off by another of the 
firm’s gadgets. ) 


L. E. WATERMAN ComPANy trots 
out a new sort of ink bottle for its 
fountain pen ink. Called the “Tip- 
Fill,” the bottle’s unusual shape ends 
the necessity for poking a pen desper- 
ately around inside when the ink sup- 
ply gets low. Flip the “Tip-Fill” over 
on any of its numerous facets, and the 
pen can suck up a snootful even 
when the supply is almost exhausted. 
It busts into print in the Fall. 


Wide mouth, many sides on which to tip 
make the Tip-Fill “good to the last drop.” 


SALES MANAGEMENY 


ip 
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MacpouGALp’s ‘“‘Arf-N-Arf,” ale 
and beer, is introduced to quaffers of 
New York State by means of a cou- 
pon on the newspaper ad which is 
good for one glass free, only one 
to a delighted customer.’ The “N” 
between the two Arfs (of ale and 
beer) is what does the trick, continues 
the copy, “but words can’t really 
describe it. You’ve got to bend your 
lips over the edge of a foaming glass 
—tilt back your handsome head—and 
then let the law of gravity do the 
rest. Tear off the coupon and run to 
the nearest bar.”” It seems to us a 
pleasant way to say ‘Have one on the 
house.” 


You might think that the new soap, 
TriLBy, Haskins Bros. & Company, 
Omaha, is for the feet, since the 
original Trilby was famous for her 
pedal extremities. However, it’s “the 
soap of the bath” and is being 
launched by a sampling campaign, 
backed up with newspaper space con- 
taining some very tasty nudes. 


The PROPRIETARY ASSOCIATION, of 
drug products, is after the scalps of 
medicine show “pitch-men’” who, it 
is said, are taking 15 to 20 millions of 
dollars from drug stores every year. 
PA will line up consumer, business 
and civic organizations to combat the 
2,000 pitch-men’s hawking of ‘false 
health information.” 


NasH Motors jumps the gun in in- 
troducing its 1936 model La Fayette. 
Beginning with a four-page splash in 
national magazines, the ads will run 
in more than 1,000 newspapers. “A 
big car millions can afford” is the 
theme. 


CAL-X, ‘a new scientific discovery, 
the result of research by scientists of 
the Hall Laboratories and a Fellow- 
ship at the famous Mellon Institute 

. is the only known substance that 
will remove ‘soap scum’ left from 
previous washings . . . With Cal-X 
you use only %4 as much soap as 
formerly.” The product is being tested 
with full page ads in Middle West 
newspapers. If it clicks, probably the 
rest of the country will learn that 
“now for the first time, your dishes, 
your clothes, your hair can be washed 
completely clean.” GENERAL Foops is 
the maker. 


FAIRBANKS-MorRSE HOME APPLI- 
ANCES enters the radio scrimmage with 
a set that eliminates “that booming 
‘down-a-barrel’ quality. | Fairbanks- 
Morse 3rd Dimension Tone robs you 
of nothing—hence it conceals nothing. 
It hides neither the defects of the un- 
skilled performer nor the artistry of 
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the genius.” 


In trade paper advertis- 
ing dealers are warned to “Make no 
commitments for Fall until you have 


investigated this remarkable new 
radio.” 

GRAIN DEALERS NATIONAL Mu- 
TUAL FirE INSURANCE, of Indian- 


apolis, runs an ad that resembles a 
department store bargain sale an- 
nouncement. Golf bags, fur coats, 
jewels and other valuables are pictured 
with price signs advising that they can 
be protected against fire, theft, riots 


and so on for small sums, By borrow- 
ing the merchants’ technique the in- 
surance company hopes to attract some 
of the shopping hordes who love a 
bargain. 


BowMAN Dairy, Chicago, talks 
about milk for office workers in the 
afternoon: ‘Have it kept on the water 
cooler. . . . Builds up resistance to 
fatigue, helps them get their ‘second 
wind’ for late afternoon jobs.” Purely 
incidentally, it also builds up Bow- 
man’s deliveries. 


| @Announces the election 


| 
| Raymond Bill, President 


Sales -Management, Inc. 


of 


YF alter E. Dunsby 


| as Vice-President, | 
|| effective -August fifth 


Cr YOGIC ND 


Philip Salisbury, C. €. Lovejoy, Jr., | 
| M. V. Reed, R. E Smallwood, 
| Vice-Presidents; 


T. J. Kelly, Secretary; | 
F. G. Francis, Treasurer 


woman might conceivably be caught 
in the rain, and, if the dye in the 
coat ran, that coat was distinctly not 
serviceable according to the rigid 
standards of the U. S. laboratory. 
“There is a great deal of insincerity 
on the part of manufacturers,” Mr. 
Douty pointed out, “about this busi- 
ness of pushing quality merchandise. 
They want all sorts of ‘endorsements’ 
and ‘certifications’ without going to 


Commercial Product Testing 


(Continued from page 144) 


the trouble and expense of actually 
building the basic values into the 
product and of taking the necessary 
precautions to maintain those values. 
Most of them haven’t the stamina to 
hold out in the face of a price buyer 
against the offer of an order which, 
because of the lower price specified, 
has to be manufactured to less than 
specifications which would make the 
merchandise thoroughly satisfactory. 


MILLIONS vrox MELLIONS 


WILL BE TURNED LOOSE 


in the 34 Counties covered by the 
NEWS and OBSERVER 


Raveicu, N. C. 


On the heels of a record Cotton and Tobacco selling 
season in 1934 comes another in 1935. Tobacco Markets 
are opening now, and the Cotton will be opening soon. 
It is estimated that the payments to Tobacco Growers 
and Cotton Planters for the 1935 season, from now until 


December |5th, will be 


$86.927.153.3 0% 


COTTON 


The estimated price for Cotton is 12 cents per pound 


on a yield of better than 138 Million Pounds. 


When 


December |5th comes, Carolina Cotton Planters will be 


wealthier by 


$16.152.029.56* 
TOBACCO 


Tobacco last year averaged about 27 cents per pound. 
In making up this estimate we have used a price of 2! 
cents per pound. Growers have more than 333 Million 


Pounds. 


Four months from now they'll have 


$69.965.103.381« 


THE NEWS and OBSERVER 


Raveicu, N. C. 


covers this great territory thoroughly. 


Circulation has 


increased 17% since January Ist, and Local Advertising 


has also shown the same gain. 


Here's the ideal set-up 


to sell your product in fertile Eastern Carolina. 


Circulation June 30, A.B.C. 49.314 


National Representatives—The Branham Co. 


Cover This Entire Section at One Low Cost with The News and Observer 
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“A few retailers are making an 
honest effort to advertise values truth- 
fully—Bamberger’s, of Newark, for 
instance, have much of their merchan- 
dise tested before it goes on sale, and 
before the copy concerning it is re- 
leased to the newspapers. But by and 
large, retailers, too, lack sincerity in 
their efforts at truth in advertising. 

“Nor is the consumer entirely with- 
out a certain amount of blame for the 
shoddiness of much of the merchan- 
dise that is offered today. Many bodies 
of consumers are futilely enthusiastic 
rather than constructively intelligent 
about this matter of product standards. 

“Through some of the consumer's 
organizations, through women’s clubs, 
and through other media, they howl 
for more accurate labeling of products. 
They howl for standards. Well and 
good. But certainly more than 90% 
of the merchandise on the market has 
no determined, recognized set of 
standards, and the consumers them- 
selves aren't spending any money or 
doing anything constructive to see that 
they are set up. 

“We have to create standards for 
most of the products we certify and 
test. Even after we do develop those 
standards, if we put an accurate state- 
ment of them on a label, not one con- 
sumer out of a hundred would know 
what they meant. To take one in- 
stance, suppose we put a ‘thread 
count’ on a sheet. How would a con- 
sumer, who hasn’t taken the trouble 
to educate herself in all the technical 
details that go into cotton goods con- 
struction, know whether that thread 
count represented a good value or not 
for the money? 


How Can Quality Be Assured? 


“The responsibility for giving a real 
impetus to the quality idea is, there- 
fore, divided three ways: The manu- 
facturer has some responsibility in 
maintenance of a quality position in 
the face of continued demands from 
buyers for price merchandise, and he 
has some further responsibility toward 
doing what he can to educate the con- 
sumer as to what does constitute 
value in merchandise. 

“The retailer can further the quality 
idea by adopting a more sincere atti- 
tude and actually doing more to push 
quality merchandise instead of ham- 
mering so insistently on the _pric« 
theme. He can make a more honest 
effort to be more truthful in his ad- 
vertising. 

““As for the consumer—she, too, car 
rightfully be expected to carry part of 
the burden. She wants better values, 
but she never seems to learn the les- 
son that cheap merchandise is usually 
worth even less than she pays for it. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


She continues to fall for bargains. 

‘Furthermore, she has to take more 
responsibility in informing herself 
along such lines as will enable her to 
become a better judge of values. She 
can't simply sit and holler for ‘stand- 
ards’ and ‘more informative labeling’ 
and ‘grade marking’ and other things 
about which she has the vaguest pos- 
sible notion as to the meaning. If the 
‘Consumer Movement’ is to accom- 
plish anything (and I believe it will 
eventually), it has to recognize first the 
fundamental difficulties that face the 
manufacturers in what is—on the part 
of at least the better houses—a sincere 
desire to do something practical along 
the lines of what is being so widely 
discussed.” 


The Cost of Testing 


There is no question but that the 
avalanche of price merchandise which 
was swept into the market on the 
waves of the Depression is being fol- 
lowed by a sharp revival of interest in 
quality. Many think that as this move- 
ment grows, testing will play a bigger 
and bigger part in it. Furthermore, re- 
search has produced, in the last six 
or eight years, many new materials 
about which the public has absolutely 
no conception of value. Rayons, for 
example, have been so perfected that, 
at the NRA hearings in Washington, 
during which the silk industry was 
secking comparable wage scales on the 
basis that the two products were di- 
rectly competitive, experts who had 
spent their lives in the business 
couldn’t tell the difference between 
silk and rayon and mixtures of the 
two, in a series of samples submitted. 
If the experts can’t tell the difference, 
what chance has a consumer ? 

The manufacturer, in the light of all 
this, has, or should have, a very direct 
interest in what the testing industry 
is doing now. He may be interested 
on behalf of protecting himself on his 
own purchases of raw materials for 
remanufacture. He may be even more 
interested if big buyers expand their 
own use of testing services to match 
competitors against each other on 
value-giving. And he is certainly in- 
terested in the growing demand on 
the part of consumers for more truth 
and more specific information about 
goods in labels, and in printed ad- 
vertising. 

Finally, the manufacturer who keeps 
going on oblivious to the advances be- 
ing made in testing—especially the 
manufacturer who doesn’t have his 
own research department—may be 
overlooking the one and only avenue 
toward winning and holding any de- 
zree of leadership in his field. 

Few who have not actually used test- 
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ing service have any accurate concep- 
tion of what it costs. In comparison 
with what many individual firms have 
learned through it, the investment in it 
may pay dividends a hundred-fold. 
Here, as a matter of information, are 
the costs of a dozen or more differ- 
ent types of tests selected at random. 
The figures are from U. S.: 


defects in 
fabric, yarn or fiber .......... $10.00 
Thread count in carpets or rugs 
(threads per inch, average of five 
tests in each direction, warp and 
WR ee dew nncey rca vuncenud 
Hosiery analysis (complete analysis 
—measurements, gage, strands, 
courses, yarn size and number of 
threads throughout) ......... 15.00 
Shrinkage of fabrics in washing.. 2.00 
Bathing suits, color fastness to per- 
spiration 
Diapers, absorption qualities .... 1.50 


Determining cause of 


Coal, complete analysis, including 
moisture, volatile matter, fixed 
carbon, ash, sulphur, and British 
pe er ee 8.00 

Gasoline, analysis, including residue 
on evaporation, fractional distilla- 
tion and corrosion test ....... 8.00 

Soap, short analysis, includes water, 
free caustic alkali, alkali, total 
fatty acid, carbonate, and real 
SEER COM ee ssctwee ews 10.00 
More elaborate tests, or series of 


tests, or service by the month are com- 
puted on a time basis. 


As the ‘Consumer Movement’ 


gains impetus, product tests will un- 


doubtedly gain in number and in im- 
portance. Certainly they will be the 
helpful ally of the quality manufac- 
turer, for the concerns that are not 


giving honest values will be discovered 
much 


—and 


quickly. 


boycotted—that more 


BUY YOURS 


Maless you 


Baltimore, you can “go ch ays 


MORE THAN 


_ te, are selling “four out of five” i 
in this market with News-Post pecan Mleoy 


For The News-Post, with its quickened tempo of news, editorials, features, 
comics, sports, carries your story to the quick-thinking, quick-acting, quick- 


buying people of present-day Baltimore. 
at minimum cost—170,062 (or 84.6% 


And gives you maximum coverage 


/) of the families in Baltimore’s ABC 


city zone—plus 30,997 families in the surrounding territory—all for 35c a 


line. 
your next schedule. 


Ask your advertising manager to recheck Baltimore before he builds 


EWSs-POST 


Baltimores Outstanding Newspaper 


Represented Nationally by 


Hearst International Advertising Service, 


odney E. Boone, General Manager. 


Or Luda. 


The Baltimore Sunday American has the largest circu- 
lation in the South ... 


229,832, and still going up. 
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“Broun-doggling” 


To the list of ambidextrous columnists 
who can entertain their public either by 
print or radio, now comes Heywood 
Broun, who opened an air column on WOR 
July 16, and who eventually, we assume, 
will,; like Winchell and Woollcott, sell 
some good product to the radio listener. 

A $5 prize was offered for the best se- 
lection of a ttle for Broun’s thrice 
weekly column. “Saying Things at Night’ 
was selected; altho “Broun-doggling’” and 
“Broun’s Brew" were submitted. 

No newspaper buildup was made to 
establish an audience. The early returns 
were: 96 letters for the first week and 88 
letters for the second week. 

Mr. Broun, who is no newcomer to 
radio, maintains that it is harder to deal 
with minutes than with inches—a warn- 
ing to prospective air columnists. 


The Container Again 


This department has referred to the im- 
portance of having a package design that 
will readily lend itself to a vivid radio 
word-picture (SM, March 15). It was 
assumed that every sane radio advertiser 
would want to include package identifica- 
tion in his commercials. 

In an article, “The Invisible Package,” 
by E. F. Lougee, reprinted last month by 
NBC, and first published in Modern Pack- 
aging, April, 1935, appears the state- 
ment: “Less than 50% of the programs 
on the air today mention the package in 
a way which makes it easy for prospec- 
tive purchasers to identify the package 
advertised when they go to a retail shop.” 

With substitution at the point of sale 
so vital an issue, it does seem that more 
attention should be devoted not only to 
selling the consumer on the quality of the 
product, but to giving him a distinct pic- 
ture of the container in which it comes. 
Mr. Lougee even goes so far as to say 
that “if any package has no such dis- 
tinction, it should be redesigned.” 

As a matter of fact, most nationally 
advertised packages do have that dis- 
tinction and lend themselves readily to a 
verbal description. Color, design, shape 
make simple and easy listener-identification. 
Ipana’s red and _ yellow striped tube, 
Campbell's red and white can, Log 
Cabin'’s shape, Dill's yellow tin have all 


. 
WE SELL SINCLAIR 


" msect spray 
r advertised 
othe ae 


you 


Sinclair Minstrels sell P. D. in retailers’ 
windows as well as over the air. 
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Radio Fade-ins 


been vividly presented to the radio listener. 

This can be done interestingly and dra- 
matically, too, as in “Pick and Pat,” dra- 
matic commercials for Dill’s Best Smoking 
Tobacco, where in one case over a hun- 
dred words have been used in almost 
direct reference to the yellow tin, the 
cellophane wrapping, etc. 

It is a long trail from the listener’s 
radio to the dealer's counter, and the 
listener's memory is short. He may forget 
Dill’s, but he will remember the yellow tin. 
It is a fundamental law of the printed 
advertisement that the package should be 
displayed. Radio is no exception. 


The 11 o’Clock Spot 


In support of late hour broadcasting, 
comes the Metropolitan Auburn Dealers 
who sponsor WOR’s Transradio News 
Service with Garnett Marks as commentator 
ac 11 P. M. 

Letters from dealers tell of gratifying 
results on this late hour broadcast. After 
two broadcasts, one dealer claims a direct 
sale, another 11 telephone calls and 12 
visitors. Altogether five autos were sold 
ranging in price from $1,000 to $2,600. 

For class circulation, maybe these late 
hours have ‘“‘gold in the hand.” 


See versus Hear 


How often the dealer has said: “Yes, 
madam, this is the product you see ad- 
vertised so much.” 

The Sinclair Refining Company is now 
stressing a new phrase: The product you 
“hear advertised” as you will note in the 
P D insect spray dealer display, tying 
that product into the Sinclair Minstrels 
radio program,—which by the way has a 
record of over 300 consecutive broadcasts. 


Sports Radio Survey 


Some 500,000 Western gridiron fans are 
being asked to help formulate the 1935 
Associated Football Sport-cast of the 
Associated Oil Company. 

Over three months before the grid 
season, Associated dealers began distribut- 
ing football questionnaires, attractively 
printed in brown ink on a good India 
stock with the illustration of a football 
on the front cover and the title: “For 
the Tenth Consecutive Year.” 

Only four simple questions are asked. 
“The games of which teams would you 
prefer to hear broadcast? On which station 
did you listen to Associated Football 
Sport-cast last year? Which stations do 
you hear most clearly in your locality? 
Who is the best football announcer?” 

But what a wealth of information the 
answers will give for building a really 
popular program—one that the listener 
will feel he has had a part in making. 
Also what a wealth of fine publicity to 
build up, with the help of spot-light news- 
paper ads, a ready-made audience for the 
program when it appears. 

Last year Associated sponsored 320 
station broadcasts of all principal Pacific 
Coast conference and major independent 
school games, paying $75,000 for exclusive 
broadcast privilege and another $75,000 for 
station time and announcer’s service. 


BY PETER PERCH 


Three pounds, nine ounces of CBS sta- 
tion marketing data—the new “Day and 
Night CBS Listening Areas.” 


CBS Listening Areas 


Last February NBC issued an elaborate 
study, “NBC Network Aireas,” based on a 
study of one and one-half million accumu- 
lated listener letters and a scientific measure- 
ment of field strength (SM, Feb. 15). 

Now CBS issues an elaborate study, 
“Day and Night CBS Listening Areas,” 
based on a study of 400,000 direct replies 
to a special network-wide announcement 
and to 300,000 face-to-face questions to 
radio listeners as to their station preference. 

And now the fat’s in the fire and radio 
“time” buyers are busy trying to tie the 
two procedures together. 

Announced as “the first in broadcasting 
to show separately the coverage of an 
entire network by day and by night,” the 
CBS study is a pretentious affair, con- 
taining 205 day-and-night maps and 
weighing 3 lbs. 9 ozs. The study provides 
complete current market data for each 
of Columbia's 97 stations, based on the 
latest official count of radio homes, 1934 
population figures, radio listeners, resi- 
dence telephones, passenger autos, domestic 
gas consumers, electric wired homes, re- 
tail outlets and retail sales figures. 


Radio Ethics 


“Quality and truthfulness of radio ad- 
vertising is seen as improved 75% during 
the past year,” says Variety in a recent 
issue. “E, J. Adams, chairman of Federal 
Trade Commission’s special board of in- 
vestigation, reveals that not more than 
10,000 of nearly 500,000 continuities ex- 
amined from July 1, 1934, to July 1, 1935, 
contained statements or claims subject to 
severe criticism. 

“Adams told Variety that puffing 
through the use of opinions—whether 
those of the manufacturer or of customers 
—has been held permissible and in con- 
formity with the law, but that factual 
statements which cannot be supported 
100% by the advertiser are being outlawed 
as misleading and deceptive. 

“Although the big stations are not 
‘entirely pure,” most persistent cases in- 
volve small, obscure transmitters, Com- 
mission has found, particularly of late.” 
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Four Firms Join to 
Produce and Publicize 
New Type Store Scale 


Four manufacturers pooled their re- 
search talents to create the new Toledo 
Plaskon Duplex scale for retailers, a 
novel type introduced this month with 
an advertising fanfare by all four in 
trade and national magazines. The 
new scale is half the size and weighs 
one-third as much as a standard scale, 
and carries a computing chart twice 
as extensive as that of its predecessor. 
To make it, new metal alloys were 
created and methods of moulding 
plastic compounds were worked out. 

H. D. Bennett, president of the 
Toledo Scale Company, told sales 
meetings in various parts of the coun- 
try that the 167-pound weight of To- 
ledo’s best previous scale was one of 
the factors that forced the develop- 
ment of the new 55-pound product. 
Salesmen have to demonstrate to sell, 
and 167 pounds is too much for most 
men. Cockroaches played their part, 
too. They insist upon getting into 
conventional butcher and grocer scales 
to eat the glue that holds paper sheets 
of pound-and-price charts. 

So the Aluminum Company of 
America developed a chart of alumi- 
num sheet, thinner and lighter than 
paper. It requires no glue. Strength 
members of the scale frame were made 
of aluminum, too. The conventional 
cast iron body and housing was re- 
placed with Plaskon—with its varied 
color possibilities. But to mould such 
large pieces the General Electric Com- 
pany had to secure the biggest presses 
ever made for such a purpose—exert- 
ing 3,000,000 pounds pressure—and 
then iron out many production prob- 
lems in their use. 

Bausch & Lomb made a special 
achromatic spherical lens giving un- 
usual legibility in scale reading with 
accuracy when viewed at any angle, 
whether a grocer’s clerk be tall or 
short. This angle control plus greater 
magnification permitted the use of 
chart figures so fine that 95,000 digits 
are carried. Toledo tells prospects this 
guards the user’s profits by protecting 
against odd-cent mistakes. 

With sound slide films and samples, 
the Toledo organization is now com- 
pleting dealer group showings of the 
new scale everywhere. Output at the 
Toledo plant has reached 200 scales 
per day and rises rapidly. A produc- 
tion economy is achieved by General 
Electric’s packing each moulded hous- 
ing in the final fiber container and de- 
livering it to Toledo, which inserts the 
scale mechanism, reseals the container, 
ind ships the completed product. 
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790 MILLION DOLLARS 
is being spent 
in the HARTFORD Market 


Reach it effectively through 


WDRC 


“The Advertising Test Station 
in the Advertising Test City” 


When advertisers want to test a campaign 

. when they want the reaction on a certain type pro- 

gram ... when they want to ascertain the effectiveness 

of a merchandising plan, they try it out through W D R C 

in the Hartford market because here the people not only 

have money—they spend it! Here they get ACTION 
.. « QUICK RESULTS. 

Nearly a MILLION of these buyers are 
reached by WDRC. Leading advertisers are using time 
and spots . . . renewing contracts because of RESULTS 
... proved business from W D RC. This should mean 
something to YOU. 


WDRC. Hartiord. Conn. 


Full Time—16 Hours Daily 
2,500 Watts Days—1,000 Watts Nights 


National ; Free, Johns & Field, Inc. 


Representative New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


Basic Network Station of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
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Patman Hearings Moving toN. Y., 


Chicago; Drugs to Be Investigated 


(Continued from page 145) 


Scott W. Lucas, Illinois. The Committee 
almost came to blows about this time. 
These three members of the Commit- 
tee made it known that they did 
not like the chairman’s attitude toward 
witnesses nor the manner in which he 
questioned them. It was pointed out 
that the witnesses, and other men 
whose names were read into the rec- 
ord, had a complete right to talk with 
members of Congress before passage 
of a bill. Explaining the ill effects 
of a measure does not imply anything 
illegal, Scott pointed out. There was 
considerable heat for a few moments 
concerning the rights of citizens and 
constituents to urge their Congressman 
or Senator to vote for or against a 
measure. 

McLean has also left town for a few 
days. His resignation has not been 
officially tendered as yet. 

But the vehemence of Lyons in no 
way matches the zeal of the Com- 
mittee and Sol Bloom is scheduled to 
“open up” New York in the Fall. 
Scott W. Lucas will head the sub-com- 
mittee investigating operations in Chi- 
cago. And neither Wright Patman 
nor any of his sub-committee groups 
are disposed to listen to claims of 
“lack of jurisdiction.” Patman_be- 
lieves honestly and thoroughly in his 
concept of unfair price discrimination. 
And, although his bill, H.R. 8442, 
may not receive the consideration he 
would like at this session, it will be 
“hot and pending” business of the 
next session if he has his way in the 
House. 


More Disclosures in Fall 


While talking with Patman after the 
Lyons hearing a few days ago a SALES 
MANAGEMENT editor asked him 
how long he thought the bill would 
remain in committee before coming up 
before the House. Patman said: 

“As things are going now, I hope 
to wind up the report before January. 
However, we have just received an 
additional appropriation of $7,500 
which we expect will see us through. 
But, in the event we should strike any 
unexpected snags, I am confident we 
can get more money for any further 
investigation necessary.” 

Patman refused to make any state- 
ment as to his views on the findings 
thus far in the investigation other than 
a hint that some highly “interesting” 
things might be brought to light in 
the near future. 
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When questioned as to the identity 
of some of the witnesses who might 
be called before the sub-committee 
hearings in New York and Chicago, 
Patman replied: 

“No definite plan or schedule has 
been formulated by the Committee for 
the Fall hearings.” 

Ralph R. Patch, president of the E. 
L. Patch Company, asks SM. “How 
about publishing a pink sheet showing 
advertising allowances given to the big 
drug chains? It should prove as in- 
teresting as the A & P pink sheet.” 

The general classifications included 
in the investigator’s plan are the drug 
industry, hardware and food rebates. 
In the matter of meat rebates, which 
concerns the middleman’s profits, the 
chairman felt that this subject would 
be reserved for a special hearing, with 
special recommendations later. 

Outside of Washington there is 
great activity on the part of organiza- 
tions of independent retailers, and the 
activity is by no means confined to 
food groups. Druggists also are agitat- 
ing the subject of allowances and dis- 
counts. 

At their August 5-7 convention the 
New York State Food Merchants 
Association used the pink sheet as the 
rallying point to get manufacturers to 
back the recently enacted Feld-Craw- 
ford Fair Trade Bill. Under its pro- 
visions a distributor or retailer cannot 
sell goods below the cost stipulated by 
the manufacturer in the contract at 
time of sale. As the act is permissive, 
the association will draw up a model 
contract and send it to manufacturers 
with the request that they use it in 
selling their product to stores in the 
state. 

And manufacturers are busy, too. 
Many are admittedly guilty of poor 
judgment in their marketing opera- 
tions with the big chains. Many of 
them see in the Patman hearings and 
the pending bill a way out of the 
dilemma. 


Correction Notice 


Mr. Charles Gulden, president of 
Charles Gulden, Inc., tells us that 
A & P were in error in listing 
Gulden as ‘$3,000 for 6 months for 
advertising allowance.” 

Mr. Gulden says, ‘““We have a series 
of quantity discounts which are open 
to all customers. They begin at: 

1% for 5,000 cases and reach... 

6% for 65,000 cases and over 


“We would appreciate it very muc! 
if you would list us in your next issu 
as not having a special arrangeme: 
with any company. Our discounts ar 
available to all our customers and ar 
not enjoyed by the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company alone.” 

And speaking of mustard: Sati 
MANAGEMENT erred in listing J. & | 
Colman, Ltd., and the R. T. French 
Company in the “do not” group in 
the August 1 issue. Products of thes: 
companies are sold by the Atlanti 
Sales Company, appearing in the list. 
of 343. 


A & P Explains What 
It Does with the 
Six Million Dollars 


(Continued from page 145) 


merely a technicality in our accounting proced- 
ure. All receipts from manufacturers go int 
account No. 702, and the appropriations for ad 
vertising, for special sales, for sales promotion 
work, for signs, for circulars, for lithographic 
work, and everything of that kind—the appr 
priations for those are made from that account 


Mr. BLoomM. Now, when you receive a special 
rebate or discount for advertising, how do you 
differentiate or how do you check off the adver- 
tising for other people's goods and the advertis 
ing of the A. & P.? I show you an advertise 
ment from last night's Washington papers, and | 
wish you would kindly mark the goods on which 
you would receive a discount for advertising 
{Handing a newspaper clipping to the witness. ] 

Mr. Parr. Of course, in advertising, we can- 
not confine all the advertising space to those 
products on which we receive advertising allow 
ances. It would not be good business for us 
to do so. We would have to, as a matter of 
good business, advertise articles for the benefit of 
the consumer, whether we receive an advertising 
allowance or not. 


Mr. BLoom. That is the question I am ask 
ing, Mr. Parr. In other words, I will tell you 
what I am trying to find out. I am trying « 
find out, on this 2-column ad, how much ad 
verusing the A. & P. has for its own stores 
and how much advertising it gives to the manu 
facturers who allow you the discount, so as t 
prove the amount of advertising that the manu 
facurer is paying for to advertise the A. & P. 
business ouside of his own business. In other 
words, Mr. Parr, if you receive $6,000,000 a 
year for rebates, advertising, and so forth, and 
you only advertise $3,000,000 for the manufac 
turer and $3,000,000 for the A. & P., you will 
agree with me that the independent retailer i: 
placed at a disadvantage, because you advertise 
in this advertisement that I show you here, 25¢ 
stores, I believe. Now, you are getting paid 
for that, and getting a profit besides. Now, | 
would like to have you point out the amount of 
advertising in that ad that you are giving t 
the manufacturers and the amount that you are 
receiving. ; 


Mr. Parr. Mr. Chairman, as I explained yes 
terday, the newspaper advertising space alone is 
only a part of what we do in the way of sales 
promotion work. Now, in this particular ad 
we must admit that—oh. I don’t know—prob- 
ably mot more than half the space is devoted 
to advertised brands of merchandise, because it 
is the summer season and we are advertising 
fresh fruits and vegetables and other items like 
that. But when I say ‘‘advertising allowance’ 
I am speaking of general sales promotion work. 


Mr. Bitoom. But you want the record to 
stand that all of the money you receive for 
advertising and display is spent for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. Parr. I say it is spent for advertising 
and general sales promotion work; because some 
of these arrangements, Mr. Chairman, are made 
—for instance, let me point our one in particular. 
Our contract with the California Packing Corpora- 
tion specifically provides for our running one big 
general national sale a month on their entire 
line. That is a lot of effort. 

Mr. BLoom. What is their line? 


Mr. Parr. The whole Del Monte line of 
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fruics. We put a tremendous amount of effort 
: expense in promoting those sales and mark- 
down our prices below our regular prices. 


Mr. BLoom. The Del Monte line; they have 


pineapple juice and things of that kind? 


Mr. Parr. Yes. 

Mr. Boom. Then there is another pineapple 

ce; what is it—the Dole? 

Mr. Parr. There are several. Libby puts out 
and the Hawaiian Pineapple Co. and Dole. 

Mr. Boom. Dole; that is the one. 

Mr. Parr. All of them put out pineapple 


Mr. Bitoom. Do you discriminate between 


the sale of the Del Monte pineapple and the Dole 


saaniel 
Mr. Parr replied that they had—to 
certain extent—and then volunteered 
a copy of a letter dated May 27, 1935, 
from him to their San Francisco buy- 
ing office: 


~~ 


Mr. BLoom (reading): 

“We have just had a talk with Mr. 
Bofinger about your letter of the 20th on the 
Dole pineapple juice requested by Atlanta and 
Jacksonville, and he feels that inasmuch as 
the organization knows that we would pre- 
fer to handle Del Monte (everything else 
being equal) yet insists upon specifying 
Dole’s pack, there is no doubt an insistent 
consumer demand for Dole’s in certain mar- 
kets, and the only thing we can do under 
the circumstances is to fill these orders as 
specified. We know the situation to be true 
eignt here in New York, for instance, where 
everything possible has been done to prevent 
the necessity of handling Dole’s pack, but con- 
sumer trade here insists upon this brand.’ 

What does that mean? 


Mr. Parr. That means that consumers come 
in the stores and ask for Dole’s. We say, “We 
haven't Dole’s, but we have Del Monte.’’ If 
they are not satisfied, and we think we are 
going to lose that business, we handle it any- 
ow, whether we get anything on it or not. 
In other words, we try to please the consumer, 
whether we get anything special out of it or not. 


Denies Selling Below Cost 


The questioning then went into the 
subject of brokerage, and Mr, Parr 
stated that they were attempting to 
deal more directly with the producer, 
and therefore had adopted the practice 
of operating their own brokerage 
offices instead of dealing with out- 
siders. 

Mr. BLoom. 


We are frankly of the opinion that as the 
warehouses find out that some of the others 
are stocking Dole’s juice, more and more of them 

> going to come in for it.’ 


You say here, Mr. Parr: 


Now, that is on account of demand, is it not? 


Mr. Parr. That is right; and we will supply 
that demand. 

Mr. Bioom. Well, if I advertise my merchan- 
lise and create a demand for it, then you want 
to lay down the system by which I should sell 


yu goods 

Mr. Parr. We would like for you to come 
our established buying agencies to sell your 

roduct, instead of going around to the back 


floor, direct to one of our warehouses, where 
yu could sell it, but against the wishes of head- 
1arters. In other words, we have never laid 
fown any arbitrary rules which prohibit any one 
our individual warehouses from buying any 
rand of merchandise which they wish to handle, 
r for which they have a demand; but we do 
ave a preferred list at headquarters to which 
> ask them to give support wherever possible. 
Mr. BLoom. What is that preferred list? 


Mr. Parr. That is the list that you have- 
ie people with whom we have advertising con- 
acts, quantity price arrangements, or brokerage 
rrangements. 


The witness was questioned by sev- 
‘ral members of the committee as to 
whether or not A & P ever deliber- 
itely sold below cost. Mr. Parr 
denied it. “We do not sell anything 
»elow cost. . Without figuring any 
ode regulations, our policy always has 
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been never to sell anything for less 
than 3% mark-up over the cost.” 
Further testimony showed that the 
“cost’’ was’ invoice cost. 

Following Mr. Parr on the stand 
was Harry F. Wadsworth, of McKees- 
port, Pennsylvania, operator of three 
small food stores in the outskirts of 
that city. Formerly he had worked 
both for Kroger and the A & P. He 
thought that his experience had taught 
him what he called “‘all the tricks in 
the trade,” but he was soon disillu- 


sioned, for he could make no headway 
in populous downtown districts against 
the big chains, 

He was asked whether he had been 


able to secure any advertising allow- 
ances. He said that he had tried, but 
had been turned down. Referring to 
General Foods, he said, “We have 
asked for an advertising allowance be- 
cause we used their products to a great 
extent in our newspaper advertising, 
and it would help defray that expense, 
but they would not give it to us.” He 
also reported turndowns from other 
companies. 

He went on to say that in McKees- 
port A & P has 29 stores, Kroger 7, 
and Butler 4, and that those organiza- 
tions were able to advertise five nights 
a week as against his once a week. His 

(Continued on page 187) 


@ Only keen reader interest can complete the 


connection between a magazine’s advertisers and 


its circulation. How well Mill & Factory editors 


have done their job is attested by the fact that this 


publication has just set all time records for both 


number of readers and volume of advertising. 


Advertising Offices: 
NEW YORK 
205 E. 42nd St. 

2 
CHICAGO 
333 N.MichiganAve. 
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MEDIA ana 


AGENCIES 


What Shall the Harvest Be? 


Despite current reverses of general 
monthly magazines and of daily news- 
papers, it appears that all major con- 
sumer media may find 1935 a bit more 


profitable than 1934. 
The next four months will decide. 
Although total linage of newspapers 
in 52 cities in June dropped for the first 
time this year from the parallel month of 
last year, cumulative gains from earlier 
months brought an increase for the half 


of 4.1%. General linage for the half, 
however, was down 0.6 and automotive 
down 5.9. Increases in the retail, financial 


and classified groups saved the day. 

For the seven months, January to July, 
1935, inclusive, linage of 79 general 
monthly magazines was 6,014,238, as com- 
pared with 5,732,752. In July, however, 
the total was 663,550, as compared with 
708,463 in July, 1934. January to July, 
50 of the 79 showed gains, 29 losses. For 
July only 35 showed gains, 44 losses. 

Total linage of 34 women’s monthlies, 
January through July, was 4,467,597, as 
compared with 4,087,648 in the parallel 
period of 1934. This group as a whole 


Second Best 
TEST CITY 


in the 
United States 


Read the article in 
this issue on page 168 


Utica offers ideal and unusual possi- 


bilities as a market for your test 
campaigns or to the advertiser who 
is desirous of extending his market 
and sales on an estab- 


increa sing 


lished product. 


UTICA DAILY PRESS 
MORNING 


OBSERVER-DISPATCH 
EVENING anp SUNDAY 


National Representatives 


J.P. McKinney & Son 


New York—Chicago—San Francisco 
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also made progress in the month of July 
—498,449 as against 483,588. For the 
seven months, however, 23 were up and 
11 down. For July 17 were up and 17 
down. 

Twelve general weeklies had a total of 
3,946,329 in the seven months; 3,750,090 
in the parallel period of 1934. As a group 
they maintained this gain in July—668,- 
508 as against 648,387. Eight of the 12 
were up for the seven months; seven for 
July. 

Analysis of the linage of the 25 leaders 
on the general monthly list shows that 
16 were up and nine down for the seven 
months, but 18 were down and seven up 
for July. Among the 12 leading women’s 
monthlies in volume, eight were up for 
the seven months, five up for July. Five 
of the six national weekly linage leaders 
were up for the seven months, three for 
July. 

On the other hand, 10 of 13 monthly 
rural and farm publications showed in- 
creases for June. 
whole have done pretty well thus far. 

What will happen in the rest of this 
year is, of course, anybody’s guess. Adver- 
tisers are slower with their contracts than 
they were. Magazine publishers can 
hardly estimate the volume of business in 
a particular issue until a week or two 
before that issue is closed. Newspaper 
publishers have even less opportunity to be 
prophets. 


Frank Braucher, vice-president of Crow- 
ell Publishing Company, pointed out that 
the magazine decline this Summer was 
“more than seasonal.” He expected the 
October, November and December issues 
of the four Crowell magazines to be gen- 
erally better than for July, August and 
September. “Slight gains,” for example, 
are apparent for the October Woman's 
Home Companion, and American Magazine 
also “probably will be ahead.” Collier's 
and Country Home have been doing well. 

An executive of the Hearst magazines 
said, “generally we are holding our own 
with 1934,” and are “following the trend 
of large magazines as a whole.” Harper’s 
Bazaar has been up consistently thus far 
this year. Cosmopolitan, up for the seven 
months, has been down somewhat of late. 
Good Housekeeping has been off slightly 
more than 1% thus far, will be down a bit 
more in October, but is expected to be up 
in November. Pictorial Review, under 
Hearst control for the last year, has im- 
proved rapidly in linage. 

O. J. Elder, general manager of Mac- 
fadden Publications, said that this group 
as a whole was doing better. True Story 
is now running at about last year’s levels, 
and Liberty has been slightly down thus 
far, but the Women’s Group has improved 
about 50% and the Detective Group about 
35%. “All our magazines for the year,” 
he believed, “will probably average a 10 
to 15% increase.” 

Although newspaper prophecies are dif- 
ficult to make, and more than any other 
medium daily newspapers depend on the 
current state of the public mind, several 


The farm papers as a - 


factors should be helpful in increasing 
their “general” linage. One of these is in- 
creased interest in the medium on the part 
of several large food companies, such as 
Quaker Oats and Heinz. Consistently in- 
creased sales of domestic spirits and of 
beer this year should maintain or increase 
appropriations of these companies, which 
employ newspapers as their primary medi- 
um. Also the fact that the automobile 
shows in the major cities of the country 
will come two months earlier (beginning 
in New York, November 2-9) will bring 
new model schedules to augment linage 
in the final quarter. 

Radio needs no brief for its defense. 
The medium had no “Summer slump’’ this 
year. Both NBC and CBS have currently 
been doing better than last Summer. 

CBS has pointed out that business al- 
ready on the books for Fall represents an 
increase of 20% from that of Fall, 1934; 
80% from Fall, 1933. Among the re. 
newals are Campbell’s “Hollywood Hotel,” 
the Chesterfield program, the Ford Sym- 
phony, Lux “Theater of the Air’’ recently 
resumed, the Packard series with Lawrence 
Tibbett, “The March of Time” as a five- 
a-week feature under alternate sponsor- 
ship of Time and Remington-Rand, Inc. 
Incidentally, CBS said, there has been a 
50% increase in its daytime programs this 
year. 

One factor in an estimate of “‘at least 
12%” more business this year by Edgar 
Kobak, vice-president of National Broad- 
casting Company, is the launching of Fall 
and Winter programs of some advertisers 
several weeks earlier than usual. New ac- 
counts—accounts which are not renewing 
existing contracts—include Kolynos tooth- 
paste, Northam Warren, Vicks, Horlick’s 
malted milk, Bourjois cosmetics, Swift's 
food products, Log Cabin syrup, Life 
Savers, Wheaties, Elgin watches, True 
Story magazine, Sanka coffee, Scott & 
Bowne. 

Street Railways Advertising Company 
and Barron G. Collier, Inc., report that 
prospects are very promising for increases 
in Fall business, but hazard no definite 
estimate. A recent development in that 
field is the granting of commissions to 
approved agencies. 

A medium which has had a consistently 
large increase this year is outdoor. Thus 
far it has been about 17%, estimated an 
executive of Outdoor Advertising, Inc. 
“We expect to keep up to this mark for 
the rest of the year.” Principal clients of 
this medium are in the automobile, oil, 
food and tobacco industries. 

Some of the media people are happy, 
some a bit puzzled, but most of them 
think harvest time will be good to them. 

(We have an inside tip that Congress 
may adjourn by then!) 


Agency News 


Joseph Hanson, recently with the New 
York Evening Journal, and before that head 
of his own agency, has joined Frank Pres- 
brey Company, New York, as executive 
vice-president. J. Stirling Getchell, 
Inc., has been appointed to direct the ad- 
vertising accounts of Mme. Helena Ruben- 
stein, New York, and the Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Company, Cumberland, Maryland. 

, William I. Engelhart, for many years 
with the Tower Magazines, has joined the 
Joseph Katz Company. 

Station WGAR, Cleveland, the NBC Blue 
Network station for Northern Ohio, has 
appointed Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc.. 
as advertising counsel. . Cadillac and 
LaSalle lines of motor cars have gone to 
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MacManus, John & Adams, Inc., Detroit, ef- 
fective immediately. F. A. Hodges, 
Ir., formerly director of markets and media 
of Frank Presbrey Company, has been ap- 
pointed space buyer of Cecil, Warwick & 
Cecil, Inc. ; 

The Benson & Hedges account goes to 
Kelly, Nason & Roosevelt. Gerald 
Page-W ood, vice-president of Erwin, Wasey 
& Company from 1916 to 1929, has 
rejoined that agency as a vice-president. 
. . « The Farm Journal has appointed 
Jerome B. Gray & Company to direct its 
advertising. . . Tracy-Locke-Dawson, 
Inc., has consolidated its New York office 
on one floor by taking large space on the 
fifth floor of 22 East Fortieth Street. . . . 
The Dill Company, makers of Epsotabs, has 
appointed the Gotham Advertising Com- 
pany. The Kelvinator Corporation to 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc. (Announce- 
ment of Frigidaire shift to be made later.) 


Hearst Radio Forms Sales 
Department 

Effective October 1, Hearst Radio, New 
York, will handle the national representa- 
tion of its stations through a national sales 
department. The sales organization will be 
under the direction of M. H. Peterson, with 
Homer Hogan in charge of the Chicago 
office. The Pacific Coast office will be 
maintained in the Hearst Building, San 
Francisco. The stations represented are: 
WCAE, Pittsburgh; WINS, New York; 
KYA, San Francisco; WBAL, Baltimore; 
WISN, Milwaukee; and KEHE, Los An- 
geles. 

Burton Lambert, for several years on the 
staff of SALES MANAGEMENT, has joined 
the Research Department of Hearst Radio. 


WWL to Columbia 


Effective November 1, WWL, the oldest 
and highest powered radio station in New 
Orleans, will become a part of the CBS 
network. The station operates on 10,000 
watts with a frequency of 850 kilocycles. 

Louisiana, with an increase of 380% in 
radio ownership since the census of 1930, 
has shown the greatest increase of radio 
listening of any state in the nation. 


He Works Secretaries Hard 


According to a friendly biographer in 
the Time-Fortune office, Stephen R. Hoye, 
the new advertising manager of Fortune, 
is known in the office for working his sec- 
retaries harder than any other executive. 
He started out on Fortune at a time when 
there was plenty of excuse for driving 
everyone on the .staff, for when he sold 
the first color contract to begin with the 
first issue of February, 1930, there were 
plenty of skeptics who thought that a $10 
nagazine about business would never suc- 
ceed. Over the six-year period he built an 
‘nviable record as the magazine’s most suc- 
‘essful salesman. Mr. Hoye made such an 
yutstanding record in New York that he 
was promoted to Western advertising man- 
iger, and sent to Chicago, where his sales 
showed a 100% increase in 1933. He re- 
turned to New York as assistant advertising 
manager in charge of promotion at the be- 
ginning of this year. Recently he succeeded 
F. DuSossoit Duke as advertising manager. 


Highlights: Out September 15 


Highlights, a monthly magazine designed 
to sample in advance the editorial contents 
f many national periodicals, will make its 
appearance September 15, according to an 
announcement by W. I. Hughes, general 
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manager of the project. About 500,000 
copies are to be distributed through the 
New York metropolitan area by Dugan 
Brothers, bakers. 

| 


Wasey and Kudner Split 

The oft-rumored split in Erwin, Wasey 
& Company is now history. Arthur Kudner, | 
as of September 30, will set up an agency | 
under his own name, taking with him the | 


GM _ Institutional, Buick, Fisher Body, | 
Goodyear, True Story and National Distil- | 
lers accounts. Lou R. Wasey be- 


comes president of Erwin, Wasey, and 0. 
B. Winters, treasurer. Leo Burnett | 
left the Chicago office of Erwin, Wasey dur- | 
ing the fortnight to start his own agency | 
at 360 N. Michigan Avenue. 


Wrigley’s 622nd 

If newspaper men do not chew Wrig- 
ley’s they are ungrateful cusses, for today 
marks the 622nd daily newspaper advertise- 
ment of the William Wrigley, Jr., Com- 
pany. The series, placed by Neisser-Meyer- 
hoff, Inc., Chicago, will be three years old 
on September 6. 


Good Housekeeping and 
Patterns | 


Beginning with its September issue Good | 
Housekeeping, through arrangement with 
the other Hearst-owned women’s magazine, 
Pictorial Review, will present and promote 
patterns of the Pictorial Pattern Company. 


Apologies to Radio Today 


The circulation of Radio Today with its 
first issue September 15 will be 20,000 and 


not 2,000 as SM stated by typographer’s | 


error in our last issue. 


Learn from this 45-page factual refer- 
ence book the answers to innumerable 


questions arising in market evalua- 
tions. Here under one cover is the 
complete Providence Market story of 
population, homes, retail and whole- 
sale trade, manufacturing and general 
business. Write for your copy today. 


Address Statistical Dept. 


_V 


PROOF of the STABILITY of the 


FREE-SPENDING AKRON MARKET 


is furnished by the Media Records First 50 Report Evening 
Newspapers for the first six months of 1935. This report 
shows the Akron Beacon Journal 


® ist in Ohio) in RETAIL 


Sth in U. S. 


® Ist in Ohio! 


lith in U.S. 


® ist in Ohio 


6th in U. S. 


® 1st in Ohio! 


7th in U.S. 


' ADVERTISING 


in DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING 


in CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


in TOTAL 
f ADVERTISING 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


A METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER 


IN A VERY ALERT MARKET 


Member A.B.C.—A.N.P.A.—Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 
Represented by Story, Brooks & Finley 
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Separate Your Soul, Travel to 
Other Planets? All Aboard! 


I am, you might say, practically a mem- 
ber of the Inner Circle. Just as soon as I 
get around to making the first dollar pay- 
ment, The Secret of the Ages will be well 
within my grasp. For the Ancient High 
Priests After the Order of Melchizedek 
(Incorporated) have been concentrating on 
me. I have their letter to prove it. I can 
vision them now (for I, myself, am some- 
thing of a Concen- 
trator, in a_ small 
way). There they 
are, seated in a 
circle, lost in medi- 
tation. Suddenly, 
from out of the 
void, a name comes 
into their collective 
consciousness — my 
name! To be sure, 
there is a_ slight 
error in the spelling, 
and the _ address 
(also presumably 
received through 
mystic channels) is 
one which has 
known me not for 
five years, come Spring Housecleaning Sea- 
son. But these are mere details. The all- 
important thing is that the Ancient High 
Priests A. T. O. O. M. (I.) have picked 
me, (or, more accurately, they are in the 
process of frying to pick me). You may 
be interested in their current communica- 
tion: 

“Dear Friend: 

“This letter is of great importance to 
you; it may be the turning point in all of 
your affairs; it may bring you happiness, 
health, and success in your _ business, 
finances, and your domestic or home rela- 
tions, and so we know it is an important 
event in your human experience: further, let 
us assure you it is not a coincident (sic) 
or a mere chance that your name and ad- 
dress came into our consciousness, for we 
do not do anything by chance, as we are 
always led to do the things we do by an 
invisible force which prevails in the uni- 
verse and can be used by those who under- 
stand the fundamental law governing 
same... . 

“Our Supreme High Priest, who has 
studied under the Masters of the Far East, 
Europe and America, has compiled fifteen 
lessons explaining this mysterious universal 
force, and how to apply it, so as to bring 
the desires of our hearts into manifesta- 
tion, giving us health, happiness and pros- 
perity, and enabling us to be of service to 
our fellowmen: further, they teach us how 
to ‘go out and come in’ or separate the soul 
and spirit from the physical body, letting it 
travel to other planes or planets of exist- 
ence, then bring it back into our physical 
body again. This is the only organization 
giving a complete course in the ‘Secret 
of the Ages’ and as we are an organiza- 
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Maxwell Droke 


ters~ 
| ) 


MAXWELL DROKE 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
| . 

| messages for our subscribers. There 
| is no cost or obligation for this 
| service. Address him in care of 
| SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
} 


stamped, addressed envelope. 


tion not for profit, we only make a charge 
sufficient to cover our printing, postage and 
office expense. The entire course is only 
$12, payable one dollar per month. Sign 
the enclosed application today. It may mean 
a complete new world full of new experi- 
ences for you.” 

I must confess that this idea of the 
Touring Spirit intrigues me. There is a 
certain fascination, these hot August days, 
getting shed even temporarily of any excess 
baggage. And the offer of the Ancient 
High Priests to let me in for a dollar 
down is most generous. But, after all, a 
dollar is a dollar. I don’t want to do any- 
thing rash. I have, as it happens, an ele- 
mentary work on the art of paragraphing 
and punctuation. I'll consider swapping it 
to them in return for the Secret. The book 
has never done me much good, anyway, and 
it might amuse the Ancient High Priests 
when they grow weary of concentrating on 
1929 telephone directories. 


Take a Deep Breath Before 
You Start to Read This One 


I would not go so far as to intimate 
that the president of an eminently respecta- 
ble Eastern envelope house was a disciple 
of the Ancient High Priests referred to 
above. But he has somehow contrived to 
master their weird Secret of involved sen- 
tence construction. After telling me, in a 
patently processed letter, how much he 
would like to have me drop in and look 
over his modern plant, he took a deep 
breath and deposed the following super- 
super sentence: ‘Unfortunately, this is not 
practicable, and we are using this method 
to visualize to a small extent the picture 
which we hope will be convincing of our 
ability to continue the service which we 
have tried to give in the past, but will 
endeavor to acquaint you, with not only 
the personnel, but with the various opera- 
tions incidental to the making and printing 
of Goop ENVELOPES.” 

Maybe the stock-room lad can find an- 
other of those books some place! 


And for Variety, Here’s a Bit 
of Constructive Criticism 


But let us turn to a more constructive 
vein. Specifically, there is the current cam- 
paign of Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, concerning which I have long in- 
tended to speak in most laudatory terms. 


Liberty Mutual, as those of you who have 
received Mr. Bennett Moore’s excellent ad- 
vertising matter are well aware, markets 
automobile insurance. 

In place of the customary blatant bally- 
hoo, current Liberty Mutual prospects (all 
carefully selected prime risks) receive a 
carefully filled-in, attractively printed in- 
vitation: 


Mr. John W. Phillips 
is invited to join with 
120,000 far-sighted car-owners 
in the prevention of 
Automobile Accidents 
for humanitarian and 
economic reasons. 


This invitation bears the pen signature 
of the local agent. It is a four-page form, 
about the size customarily used for formal 
invitations, and is mailed in a baronial or 
“social” envelope. The invitation appears 
on the first page. The three remaining 
pages are devoted to a discussion of auto- 
mobile insurance, and Liberty Mutual's po- 
sition in the field. “This is more than an 
ordinary automobile insurance solicitation,” 
the opening paragraph states, ‘“‘although we 
are quite frank to admit that we shall be 
glad to have you join our company, if you 
can qualify.” 

‘The brochure then goes on to point out 
that responsible car owners are entitled to 
more liberal insurance protection at lower 
cost than careless, incompetent drivers, who 
cause a high percentage of all automobile 
accidents. The prospect is told that if he 
can qualify under rules which are designed 
to exclude unfit drivers, he will be eligible 
for Liberty Mutual protection—on a very 
advantageous basis. 

I think the plan is an excellent one, but 
I am especially impressed by the sound, 
common-sense manner in which the com- 
pany has presented this campaign to its 
agent. I quote from a bulletin to the sales 
organization: 

“We have no delusions that prospects are 
going to be completely won over by these 
mailings. They are designed solely, and in- 
tended only, to pave the way for you. But 
the campaign will impress many prospects 
with the fundamental advantages of Lib- 
erty Mutual, and that will make it easier 
for you to get interviews, facts, interest and 


sales.” 
ok k ed 


Sometimes, I think, we err in assuming 
that housewives are familiar with, and 
ready to follow, ordinary business proce- 
dure. I bring up this point because I 
have observed two instances recently 
where women in the home were re- 
quested to “initial this letter and return 
it in the enclosed business reply en- 
velope.” Both fell down rather badly. 
Of course this is not very conclusive 
proof; but I am inclined to think that 
the unfamiliar procedure may have had 
something to do with the poor returns. 
At any rate, it is an interesting point to 
ponder. 
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Opening Up a New Field: That’s what 
the Shefford Cheese Company, of Syra- 
cuse, New York, has done by introduc- 
ing its latest product: Chow mein. The 
yellow, red and black package contains 
all the ingredients for the dish that was 
not invented in China, but which is, 
nevertheless, called a Chinese delicacy. 
Chicken chow mein, noodles and im- 
ported soy bean sauce are seen through 
the cut-out front panel. The complete 
unit is wrapped in Cellophane. 


A & P Explains What It 
Does with the $6,000,000 
(Continued from page 183) 


comments on group buying of nation- 
ally advertised goods follows: 


Mr. WapsworTtH. There has been a lot of 
talk this afternoon of group buying and I can 
answer as to that group buying. We have in- 
vestigated that, because we wanted to buy cheap 
and stay in business. I investigated our local 
concern. We have about 40 merchants in that 
Home Owners’ Association, who are buying in 
groups. These men convinced me that they could 
get the jobber’s price, which would be the whole- 
saler’s price, and we could take that and cut it 
off of our goods, about 2%, and, by buying 
there, we could have 2% on the wholesaler’s 
price, on nationally distributed brands, such as 
General Foods, Procter & Gambel, or other na- 
tionally advertised items. On the national dis- 
tributed items the discount was so low that it did 
not pay us. It did not pay my little organization 
to go in and buy from this group organization, 
because the prices at which they could buy, the 
discounts they could get from the nationally 
advertised brands, did not justify taking the 
profits that we could get in handling the unadver- 
tised brands. On the unadvertised brands, we 
could buy from the jobber just as cheaply as we 
could buy from the manufacturers. Those are 
the items that were used to bring people into 
the stores and the chain stores used them to bring 
the people into their stores; and, if we cannot get 
the same prices on those items, there is no use 
of our buying those items in groups, because we 
cannot get the customers into the stores to buy 
them, unless we have the nationally advertised 
items to do the same thing. 


Ken-Rad Makes Metal Tubes 


Roy Burlew, executive vice-president of 
Ken-Rad Corporation, Owensboro, Ken- 
tucky, informs SM that his company has 
entered the metal radio tube business heav- 
ily. This company,” he said, “has pur- 
chased more equipment for the manufacture 
of metal tubes and has produced more 
metal tubes than any other tube manufac- 
turer with the exception of Radio Corpora- 
tion of America.’ This corrects an SM 
article of August 1, in which it was re- 
ported that Ken-Rad had not entered the 
metal tube field. 
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Every morning these friendly flags are un- 
furled above the front doors of six hospitable 
hotels in five cities. They’re there to wave a 
welcome to incoming guests—a goodbye, 
good luck, and come again to departing ones. 

On each banner is a circled symbol— 
“N. H. M.”— which tells you “Here is a 
National Hotel Management hotel—a good 
place to stop.” Six banners in all—but all 
fixed to one high standard. The same stand- 
ard of excellence, friendliness and thought- 
fulness which you will find expressed in this 
entire family of six hospitable hotels. 

That is why there is the same systematic 
training of our staffs—why they are always 
on their toes, but never on yours. The same 
systematic cleanliness and renovating. The 
same spirit of novolescence—things are con- 
stantly being made newer, never allowed to 
grow old. For every year, in all our hotels, you 
will find new furniture, new upholstery, new 
rooms and decorations. 

There is the same systematic buying—the 
best of everything from beef to bedsheets. 
There’s the same system of showing you to 
your favorite room. All of which make up a 
part of the thoughtful service and high stand- 
ards which you find in all “N. H.M.” hotels. 

And while all our hotels are the same—yet, 
each has its own characteristics and character 
in its own community. Each tries to out-do the 
other in making friends and adding refine- 
ments. But in none of the hotels un- 
der National Hotel Management does 
luxury command a luxurious price. 


Hotels directed by 


NATIONAL HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY, inc. 


Ralph Hitz, President 


Chicago Office: 111 W. Washington Street 
Washington Office: 986 National Press Bldg. ‘4 


eIn New York HOTEL NEW YORKER 


Frank L. Andrews, Manager. 34th St. at 8th 
Ave. 2500 Rooms with radio, tub and shower... 
$3.00 and up. Private tunnel to Pennsylvania 
Station. Modern garage facilities. 


ein New York HOTEL LEXINGTON 
Charles E. Rochester, Manager. 48th Street at 
Lexington Ave. 801 Rooms with radio and bath... 
$3.00 and up. Three blocks from Grand Central 
Station. 


eIn Cincinnati N ETH E R LAN D PLAZA 
William O. Seelbach, Manager. 800 Rooms with 
radio, tub and shower...$3.00 and up. Automatic 
garage in building. 


eln Detroit TH E BOOK -CADI LLAC 
J.E. Frawley, General Manager. 1200 Rooms with 
bath...$3.00 and up. Four great restaurants... 
Convenient garage facilities. 


ein Dalla HOTEL ADOLPHUS 
H. Fuller Stevens, Manager. Finest and largest 
hotel in Dallas. 825 Rooms with bath...$2.00 and 
up. Unexcelled convention facilities...Garage in 
connection. 


eIn Dayton HOTEL VAN CLEVE 


R. E. Daley, Manager. 300 Rooms with bath... 
$2.50 and up. Three attractive restaurents...Mod- 
ern garage in connection. 
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Still an 
Infant.... 


MARKET RESEARCH ehasn't 
We admit it’s 
young and callow. But its readers 


got its growth yet. 


are the big executives directing 


American industry today. 


And they are interested readers 
87% read MR regularly ; 52% thor- 


oughly. 


In unsolicited letters they say: 


“The material is important and 


interesting” 


. . and not only found it of 
universal interest, but man- 


aged to get an idea from it” 


“We find this publication of 


genuine interest” 


“It contains a wealth of mate- 
rial and I have given instruc- 
tions to have every copy in- 
dexed and carefully filed” 


“It may interest you to know 
that listings and advertise- 
ments of books in MARKET 
RESEARCH have resulted in 
our purchasing quite a num- 
ber of books from various 
publishers” 


Write or phone for the low adver- 
tising rates on this little magazine 
with big pulling power. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


Edited by Percival White 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
New York 


120 S. LA SALLE ST. 
Chicago 
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What Advertisements Do Women Like, 
Dislike, Notice ? 
Cigarettes and Tobacco 


See pages 148 and 149 for summaries on Drugs and Toilet Goods, and Automobiles and Tires; also for 
notes explaining index numbers used here. 


Favorable 
| 
Bull Durham eee 2 
| || Camel..... ; : 248 
| Chesterfield eee 249 
ne wie ‘ 
Kentucky Winners ; 12 
i otiterieces piptionnnaatbuaas 16 
DR cncauind eoadaaicndhcnecnen’ | 2 
Lucky Strike 282 
| Marlboro ea | ical 
Model...... natal | 3 
Old Gold........ sitnpigbesl 10 
| Philip Morris. . ... 14 
Raleigh........... oi - 2 
| San Felice... naka 3 
I series: kvsisnasicscaceeessvsss 64 
DR c-xirndnieenewseuns 


THE INDUSTRY (all products receiving | 
one or more mentions) 


— . 


| Total Ratio 
Unfavorable : | Favorable Index No. 
Mentions | to Total 

10 12 17% . 

452 700 | 35 102 

131 380 66 108 
2 2 | 0 . 
4 16 75 195 
20 36 44 57 

Jue 2 100 

184 466 | 61 219 
2 2 0 54 
2 | 5 | 60 42 
18 28 | 36 81 
4 18 78 | 24 
2 4 | 50 16 

iat 3 100 | . 
34 98 65 90 
1 5 | 80 | . 

865 | 1,776 | 51 109 


*Magazine and Radio Expenditures not known. 


How 10,000 Women Rate 
‘Drug, Tobacco, Auto Ads 


(Continued from page 149) 


Automobiles and Tires 


Just as was true of cigarettes and 
tobacco, automobiles received more 
|mentions per dollar invested in maga- 
zines and radio than drugs and toilet 
| goods. 

General Motors combined received 
|a total of 211 mentions, Ford 122, 
\and Chrysler 72. 
| Packard apparently was the most 
|efficient motor car maker in getting 
attention, for its index number, 226, 
|was outstanding. Fisher Body fol- 
|lowéd with 193; Ford with 177 was 
| next. 
| Tires received relatively few men- 
‘tions. Firestone led in total mentions 
and in index number, but Goodyear 


was not far behind. 


| P. & G. Push Slogan Contest 
| Procter & Gamble is reawakening inter- 
est in slogans through its Camay Soap con- 
test offering ‘$1,000 every year for life.” 
The current competition (the second staged 
by Camay), in addition to a first prize of 
a $1,000 annuity, has second and third 
awards of $500 and $100 annuities and 

1,210 lump sum awards. Store displays, 
basket cards and window posters are being 
used to supplement a heavy newspaper and 
| radio campaign. 


Sales Signposts on the 
Transcontinental Trail 
(Continued from page 158) 


summary for June reinforces the gen- 
eral feeling among merchants, whole- 
salers and manufacturers in this terri- 
tory that for the first time since the 
depression, that “golden cornucopia” 
the press agents used to write about 
in the grain country is really prepar- 
ing to “burst with abundance.” 
Spring wheat calculations vary, but 
an estimate of over 230,000,000 
bushels is accepted at this writing. A 
total of Spring and Winter wheat run- 
ning to 670,000,000 bushels, as against 
496,000,000 last season, 529,000,000 
in 1933, and an average of 828,000,- 
000 during the preceding ten years, is 
the June line-up, which may alter ma- 
terially in the next few weeks. Corn, 
on current weather showings, ought to 
fill out and harden sufficiently before 
frost to exceed largely last year’s short 
crop of that important stock food. 
Minnesota corporations are doing 
their share of worrying, however 
about certain phases of the State tax 
program, which at this writing hang 
over them like the Damoclean sword. 
Somebody dug up not long ago 
dormant excise tax law of 1878, on 
which enforcement was allowed to 
lapse although the act was never te- 
pealed. It looked to the radical set-up 
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on Capitol Hill like a fine chance to 
dig into corporate surpluses, if any, 
to the extent of 40—count ’em—amills. 

Originally aimed at discouraging 
outside capital coming in to exploit 
Minnesota’s raw resources, it would 
take a whale of a slice out of the 
value of all capital stock “above the 
physical value of the property.” 

Supporters of the move claim they 
can collect $100,000,000 from the 
fat profits of corporations in other 
years, through this capital levy. 


Federal Credit Speeds Recovery 


Agricultural credit is having its 
share in bringing about recovery in 
the Northwest, according to Ralph L. 
Harmon, assistant information agent 
of the Farm Credit Administration of 
St. Paul. 

Exclusive of the special emergency 
types of lending, such as supplying 
farmers with seed and feed, the perma- 
nent lending agencies of the St. Paul 
district have loaned farmers of Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan over $358,000,000 on farm 
mortgages in two years ending June 1 
this year, and approximately $9,000,- 
000 for crop and livestock production 
and general farm purposes on short- 
term chattel mortgages. 

This has given the farmers a 
“breathing spell’ and renewed their 
native energy and courage. They are 
now recuperating from the ravages of 
several crop-less and low-price years. 
Instead of fearing mortgage foreclos- 
ures which were paralyzing agriculture 
two years ago, these same farmers are 
now looking forward to buying of 
equipment, making repairs and im- 
provements, and even to the buying of 
home necessities which were out of the 
question for thousands until adequate 
credit was made available. 

Already small town merchants re- 
port that there has been a noticeable 
increase in their business, though the 
larger items, such as replacement of 
worn-out machinery during several 
“buy-less” years is mot expected to 
reach its normal volume until farmers 
have realized on one or two good crops 
at good prices. However, potential buy- 
ing power is steadily accumulating, and 
there are several factors which indicate 
this condition will be permanent. 

Within the past 12 months the Fed- 
eral Land Bank of St. Paul, and the 
Land Bank Commissioner, acting 
through the bank, have supplied Min- 
nesota farmers with approximately 
$69,000,000 in long-term credit; those 
of Wisconsin approximately $63,000,- 
000, those of North Dakotas approxi- 
mately $49,000,000, and those of 
Michigan $34,000,000, 
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Actual photograph* of a sales 
manager about to make 


a $100,000 mistake... 


E thinks he is right, of course. He makes many decisions every day, based 

upon reports from his salesmen, from his own observations, from what he 
hears and reads. But he is about to make an expensive error. 

The policy he is about to decide is important. 
“how canny his judgment is.’ But this time it is going to cost him part of his 
reputation. For all his decisions, like all of yours, must be based upon facts. 
Decisions are usually no better than the facts; and in this case they were 
inadequate. 


If he is right they'll say, 


And that is where we come in. As one of the oldest and largest fact- 
gathering institutions in the country, we, with our three thousand trained inter- 
viewers, could have given this man fresh, dependable facts direct from dealers 
and buyers of his product. 


The cost of market research, as we do it for clients, is always less than the 
cost of mistakes. It is the wise policy of progressive concerns today (make us 
prove this!) to base every decision upon adequate facts gathered and inter- 
preted by an outside organization whose business it is to know how such work 


should be done. 


FREE CHECK LIST 


Send for list of 81 types of problem-solving 
research possible to use in the sales manager's 
daily routine, to make safer 81 kinds of decisions 
his job constantly calls for. No obligation. It 
will help any sales manager determine if he is 
unknowingly overlooking safety factors which 
other men in his line employ. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Formerly Percival White, Rockefeller Center, N. Y. City 
and Arnold Research Service, Inc. 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


* At least, it is the 
way a photographer 
thinks a sales man- 
ager looks. 


Inc., 


Prevents those wrong decisions, based upon 
faulty facts, which cost you time and money 
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SALES CONTESTS. 


MADE MORE 
EFFECTIVE 


By offering merchandise 
prizes from ‘‘Fields”’ 


Build your sales contests around 
beautiful merchandise _ prizes, 
chosen from the stocks of Mar- 
shall Field & Company. Expe- 
rience has proved that these 
prizes are decidedly more pop- 
ular than cash awards—of 
greater value in stimulating sell- 
ing effort. 


We will be glad to send you our 
latest catalog “Sales Prize 
Awards,” and to consult with 
you on how to stage a success- 
ful contest. Write today to the 
Special Business Department. 


MARSHALL FIELD 
& COMPANY 


Manufacturers — Converters — Importers 


Merchandise Mart 


Chicago, Illinois 


Should We Be More 
Hard-Boiled About 


Cancellations, Returns? 
(Continued from page 164) 

have actually returned merchandise 
without authority and we have been 
forced to refuse the shipment until they 
agreed with us upon a _ reasonable 
charge for the privilege of returning 
the goods. 

Inasmuch as it requires a certain 


| amount of time, labor and expense to 


make a shipment and also to receive it 


back, re-work it or otherwise dispose 


of it again, we have contended that a 
charge of 25 cents per gallon is reason- 
able, and on a number of occasions the 
customers have decided to keep the 
merchandise rather than to pay such a 
charge. On a number of other occa- 
sions customers have paid the charge 
readily and pleasantly. 

Nevertheless, on still other occasions 
customers have become most belligerent 
and have threatened us with all kinds 
of unpleasantness if we did not permit 
them to return what they wanted to re- 
turn without question. Whenever a 
case of this kind comes up we have 
taken the time to explain thoroughly 


| in a letter to the customer why the 


| procedure of returning merchandise is 


tunities. 


derives from his work. 


Wanted 


EXPERIENCE IN MERCHANDISING THRU 
EXCLUSIVE DEALERS 


HIS opening will appeal to a man who, as General 
Sales or Division Manager, has acquired the experience 
necessary to establish and organize exclusive dealer 
outlets for a new product which offers unusual oppor- 
Experience may have been gained in the sale of 
refrigerators, washing machines, oil burners or other special- 
ties, with a high unit sale price. 

Rated AAA this manufacturer leads in the fields in which 
it now operates and is able to give the right man the neces- 
sary sales assistance to properly market this new product. 

This advertisement is directed specifically at a man who is 
already a success in his work, but whose present position in 
some manner limits his opportunities or the satisfaction he 


To such a man we offer a real opportunity. If interested, 
please give us enough information about yourself and your 
experience to justify us in arranging for an interview. 


BOX 435 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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unfair to us, inasmuch as he ordered 
it originally in good faith, we shipped 
it in good faith and with considerable 
trouble and expense, and that if we 
allow him to return it, we shall be put 
to additional expense. 

We usually point out that he prob. 
ably does not desire to be unfair to us, 
and, as a general thing, we have been 
able to convince our customers that re- 
turning merchandise without reason or 
cause is a very unbusinesslike pro- 
cedure. Naturally, of course, our main 
desire in all these cases is not to be 
hard-boiled, but to try to appeal to the 
better side of the customer. In all 
cases where the customer stoutly insists 
that he be permitted to return the mer- 
chandise without charge, the only thing 
left for us to do in order to keep the 
customer's good will is to accept the 
merchandise and stand whatever loss is 
involved. 


BY WILLIAM ROHS 
Hazard Lead Works, 
Brooklyn, New York 

We do not believe it ever pays to 
sue a buyer over a canceled order. In 
our opinion the cost of maintaining 
such action ordinarily exceeds any pos- 
sible recoveries. 

With reference to returned goods or 
adjustments, in some cases the demands 
or requests are unfair and unreason- 
able, but we try to be fair and to judge 
each case on its own merits. At least 
we will meet a customer half way 
where there is a question of reasonable 
doubt or where it would be good policy 
to maintain good will. If the amount 
involved is very small, we believe it 
good business to allow the full claim. 

In most cases on returned goods, we 
are able to sell the customer the idea 
of paying the return transportation and 
a nominal service charge, but with the 
understanding that the credit will be 
applied against the next purchases. 
This service charge does not adequately 
cover our loss but at least it acts as a 
brake against further returns. 

Being too liberal on adjustments and 
returns is going to the other extreme. 
It would tend to invite more demands 
and concessions. Strange as it may 
seem, among customers inclined toward 
continual unreasonable demands on re- 
turn goods and adjustments, the 
greatest offenders are usually those who 
give the most trouble on collections 
and credit matters. 


Kessler Uses Dollar Bills 


A dollar bill pasted on the cover of every 
sales portfolio—under Cellophane—aids 
Seagram jobbers’ salesmen to interest re- 
tailers in the new Kessler line of dollar- 
a-bottle whiskey which went on the market 
August 15. The “heaviest whiskey news- 
paper advertising campaign in history’’ was 
announced in New York, August 1%. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


There’s Money to Spend in 
Self-Sufficient Vermont 


Whether you are fishing for trout or 
for customers, consider Vermont first, in- 
vites The Burlington Free Press in a recent 
promotion piece entitled “Why They're 
Biting in Vermont.” Significant among the 
factors emphasized in the study is that of 
relatively few families on relief. The eco- 
nomic vigor of the state is attested by the 
small load of relief carried, only 7.6% of 
the families, a portion surpassed only by 
New Hampshire, while the average for 
the nation is 17%. Although this is a 
somewhat larger figure, for 1934, than in 
1933, retail sales of the state went ahead 
substantially in 1934, with a gain of 
nearly $16,000,000.  Self-sufficient from 
the earliest days of the colonies, Ver- 
monters aré proud of this combination of 
New England thrift and “business as usual” 
in the face of the economic storm. Burl- 
ington, with retail sales and per capita 
spendable money income higher than that 
of the state, and with 41% of the state 
population in its retail trading area, urges 
advertisers to share in the activity of this 
market. Write David Howe, The Burling- 
ton Free Press, Burlington, Vermont. 


Drug, Liquor, Cereals, Paint 
Sales of Cleveland Analyzed 


Manufacturers of breakfast cereals, liquor, 
paint, and drug, sundry, and cosmetic 
products have access to a wealth of pains- 
taking research on buying habits of the 
greater Cleveland market in a series of 
studies recently published by the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

Breakfast cereals sales potentials are 
shown by counties, and by cities of 10,000 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 
Catalogue, and brochure, "Information 
Write for our 60-page Merchandise Prize 
on Sales Contest Operation." 

SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
10th Floor American Bldg., Dayton, O. 


SriWlTOsSTAtl § 


COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 
1 WALL STREET 
233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. 
Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 
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and over population, for Northeastern 
Ohio. The sales potential figures, in whole- 
sale dollars, are based on the method of 
multiple correlation used by Major Market 
Newspapers in analyzing markets. Po- 
tential sales of wheat meals, wheat flakes 
and corn flakes, and the number of families 
in each market area, are given. The study 
concludes with a table giving this same 
information for each of the 100 majer 
markets in the country. 

Liquor sales are analyzed by income 
groups (based on rentals) ; by price classes; 
by size preferences; and by kinds. (In 
supplementary monthly bulletins, actual 
sales by brands are reported.) An inter- 
esting point revealed by the survey is that 
liquor sales in outlying districts fully equal 
on a per capita basis those of metropoli- 
tan markets. 

Ready-mixed household paints (not in- 
cluding enamels, varnishes, lacquers or 
japans) are analyzed by the same method 
and territories as the cereal survey, with 
a concluding table of potential sales for 
the 100 major markets. 

These surveys are available to market- 
ing executives on request to John Van 
Buren, The Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Consumers Look at Advertising 


A handful of sincere appreciation for 
the standards and quality of nationally ad- 
vertised products from genuine consumers 
is worth far more, in the opinion of this 
column, than the diatribes of those engi- 
neer-minded critics who would blue-print 
all commodities and reduce merchandis- 
ing to the status of a catalog. In line with 
these thoughts, a recent booklet entitled 
“Consumers’ Thoughts and Opinions on 
Advertising’ should be interesting to the 
men and women who prepare the adver- 
tisements in our press, and who foot the 
bills for these ads. The booklet is based 
on letters from readers of Better Homes 
and Gardens, expressing a _ gratifying 
confidence in its ads—and in equal vein, 


in the magazine itself. In the opinions of 
these consumers, dependable merchandise 
and advertised merchandise are synonymous, 
the ‘100,000,000 Guinea Pigs’’ and similar 
treatises to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Copies available, through Rex Stark, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Do You 
Want $50 


{ How Did You Use the April 10 
Survey of Spending Power? 


§ We are now planning next year's 
Survey of Spending Power. We wish 
to make it as practical, as helpful, to 
our readers as possible. We will be 
helped if we know how you used this 
year’s issue, 


{ How was this Survey used in your 
business? What feature did you find 
most helpful? How might the Survey 
be improved next year? 


J Was this Survey used for setting 
sales quotas? . . . Allocating the ad- 
vertising appropriation? . . . Checking 
salesmen’s results against potential- 
ities? . . . Defining sales territories? 
, . Checking mF circulation fig- 
ures against income and sales? 

Locating new outlets—etc., etc.? 


{ For the best letter on how this 
year's Survey was used and how it 
might be improved still further, we 
offer a $50 cash prize; $25 as a sec- 
ond prize; $10 as a third prize, and 
three consolation prizes of $5 each. 
The contest is open until October 1. 
The editors of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT will be the judges. 


Address entries to 
Philip Salisbury, 
Executive Editor, 
Sales Management, 
420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


FOREIGN MARKET RESEARCH 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


Confidential Service Bureau for Executives and 
Professional Men. 
improve or seeking employment. Moderate fee to 
be paid to finance Direct Mail Campaign. Refund 


provided for. Send name and address to R. H. Bar 


and Co., Dept. H., Book Bldg., Detroit, Michigan. 


SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500 
This thoroughly organized 


the caliber indicated, through 
vidualized to each client's personal. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
own campaign. 


tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
&  £ BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo 


High Salaried Men wishing to 


to $26,000. 
advertising service of 
25 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
a procedure indi- 
requirements. 


igt Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 


AUSTRALIAN MARKET FOR YOUR PRODUCT 

Experienced investigator leaving in few weeks to 

make survey of market for American goods. Write 

= particulars. L. Skattebol, Box 1866, Seattle, 
ash. 


POSITION WANTED 


For Future ActioN—C ip AND SAVE. 


For ImMepIATE AcTION—ANSwWER Now. 


Advertising Manager 

Sales Promotion Maanager 

Met. N. Y. Sales Manager 
Food and Beverage experience with largest nation- 
ally known concerns. Present connection not con- 
ducive to loyal, efficient work. University Gradu- 
ate. 35. Married. $5,000 to start. Box 434. 
a MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 


Fn GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA | 


LONDON, Eng 


ROADENING THE TAX BASE. Many of the 
| ) larger corporations have actively fought the pro- 


posed plan of taxing corporation income on a 


graduated basis. They feel that it is fundamentally wrong 
to tax bigness of business per se and to a considerable 
extent argue that this is unjust because it imposes exces- 
sive taxation on the small stockholder in the large corpora- 
tions. They then add that these small stockholders are 
now legion in number. . . . Somehow this argument does 
not entirely click with us. We think that these same busi- 
ness men feel and believe that the policy of “soaking the 
rich” is fundamentally unsound and that before we can 
ever hope to get out of the depression-made indebtedness 
of the Federal government, it will be necessary to broaden 
the tax base. In other words, the rich cannot, even if they 
give their all, or have their all taken from them, bail the 
country out of its present debts. Therefore, we are moved 
to inquire why business men should not favor a graded 
tax on corporation income on the very grounds that it is in 
fact a method of broadening the tax base and of getting 
the relatively small investor to pay his share of the tax 
load. 


~ =~ 
HA MACHINERY LOANS UNDER ATTACK. 


As we go to press, commercial finance companies are 

reported to be conducting a quiet lobby with a view 
to getting a rider on the banking bill which will prohibit 
FHA insured loans on machinery and home equipment. 
Perhaps their plea is not without merit, but there come 
times when the broader interest is more important than 
any narrow one. For several years past, credit which could 
be offered through ordinary commercial banking channels 
has been largely idle. Hence, the buying which could and 
would normally be based upon the extension of such credit 
has been largely dried up. To imply that the commercial 
finance companies did and would take care of this need 
stretches the point pretty far. To imply that consumers 
generally would be willing to buy in the same volume 
when credit was available only at the relatively high rates 
charged by credit companies is not wholly tenable. .. . It 
is our Observation that much more has been accom- 
plished by way of recovery through the credit machinery 
set up by the government than has been accomplished by 
any of the public works or direct relief programs. The 
invasion, if you want to call it that, of the government 
into the home mortgage field has certainly done much 
to normalize a situation which prior to the advent of 
HOLC was on the verge of panic. That RFC has served 
the banks, railroads, insurance companies and many other 
classifications in good stead cannot be doubted by reason- 
ably minded men. That FHA can and will do much to 
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normalize credit for mew construction purposes, for 
repairs, renewals and improvements in existing homes, and 
for modernization of plant equipment, seems beyond 
doubt. That such credit priming is an essential to recovery 
seems equally clear. Moreover, the credit made available 
via FHA’ does not represent a loan of government funds 
but a loan of private banking funds on a government- 
insured basis, . . . It seems to be a paradox of banking 
and, in fact, of most credit operations, that nobody wants 
to loan when nobody starts the ball rolling, but that when 
the ball is started rolling almost everybody then is willing 
to loan. We, therefore, conclude that credit priming via 
FHA is particularly timely at the present stage of economic 
recovery. . . . The Home Owners Loan Corporation will 
probably dip into the home mortgage field some $2,000,- 


‘000,000 to $3,000,000,000 before it gets through, but 


with a total home mortgage structure involving upwards 
of $20,000,000,000 this activity on the part of government 
can hardly be viewed as more than credit priming. More- 
over, it is credit priming quite as much in the interest of 
the private investors and private bankers who are directly 
involved in the mortgage structure as it is in the interest 
of the home owners whom it directly serves... . We cite 
this example because in the end we think the record will 
clearly show that government credit priming will really 
expedite recovery along sound lines and do far more to 
cooperate with private industry than to compete with it. 


> > 


Cy HAT PRICE, GOOD ADVICE? We do not 

YW mies to be the world’s greatest experts in 
public relations, but our experience in publish- 

ing and editing SALES MANAGEMENT has naturally given 
us a considerable insight into the most effective ways and 
means of carrying on the modern science of public rela- 
tions. Recently we have read quite a little “illuminating” 
testimony whereby certain supposedly competent executives 
of important companies have paid very sizable fees to 
supposedly competent counsel for advice on public relations 
problems. We confess our imagination and our sense of 
reason have been twisted and twirled by some of the evi- 
dence we have read. But for the life of us we cannot 
understand how competent advisers and competent advice: 
seekers can stomach fat fees for suggesting such ridiculous 
procedures as the trumping up of thousands of ‘‘\dummy”’ 
telegrams and letters. It moves us seriously to question, 
“What price, good advice?”’, and to remark that good ad- 
vice in public relations may not 
only be much safer, saner and Bill 
more successful, but also much | On | 
cheaper. 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


California-The Three Point Market 


Los Angeles, 652,676 Families 
San Francisco, 230,041 Families 
Oakland, 158,379 Families 
The Three Point Market 1.Q41,096 Families 


At least 34 million consumers live within the im- 
mediate Retail Trading limits of these three great 
Metropolitan centers. 


This is 68% of the total population of California, 
yet it is concentrated in less than 53% of the area 
of the State. 


Shrewd National Advertisers have found that they 
can reach more than two-thirds of the great rich 
California Market by concentrating their schedules 
in one outstanding evening newspaper in each of 
the three largest cities of the State. 


The Los Angeles Evening Herald and Express 
Circulation 269,810 daily 


The: San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
Circulation 122,914 daily 


The Oakland Post-Enquirer 
Circulation 54,282 daily 


ALL REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 


PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
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